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What Our Sisters Do 


EXT Wednesday, the first convent of the Sisters of 

St. Joseph in the United States, at Carondelet, St. 
Louis, will complete the first century of its existence. The 
addition of this illustrious Congregation to the list of 
those which have passed the century mark makes us 
realize that the pioneer era of our houses for Religious 
women is fast departing. 

There are now eleven Congregations in the United 
States which can count more than one hundred years of 
history. At the head of the list, we find the Ursuline 
foundation in New Orleans in 1727, the only convent 
erected in pre-Revolutionary United States which is 
actively carrying on in its third century. After the Ursu- 
lines, we have the Carmelites, who in 1790 came to Charles 
county, in Maryland, from the Convent of the English 
Carmelites at Antwerp, and the Sisters of the Visitation, 
who began their work at Georgetown, D.C., in 1790. 

The early decades of the nineteenth century were 
marked by a number of new foundations. In 1809, Mother 
Elizabeth Seton, of holy memory, opened at Emmitsburg 
the first house of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul. Three years later, in the Sisters of Charity of 
Nazareth and the Sisters of Loretto, Kentucky gave us 
the first distinctively American communities. In 1818, 
with the blessing of St. Madeleine Sophie Barat, and 
under the leadership of the Venerable Mother Duchesne, 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart opened their first con- 
vent at St. Charles, in Missouri. Kentucky was again the 
scene of a pioneer foundation when, in 1822, the Sisters 
of St. Dominic began their work at St. Catherine. Seven 
years later, the Oblate Sisters of Providence, a Congre- 
gation of Negro women, whose special work is the Chris- 
tian education of Negro children, was founded in Balti- 
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more. Two Communities date their foundation from 1833, 
the Congregation of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, brought 
from Tours, in France, to New Orleans by Bishop de 
Neckere, and the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, begun at Dubuque by Mother Mary Francis Clark. 

We are told on good authority that it is unwise to in- 
stitute comparisons between the Saints. We must rest 
satisfied with the knowledge that all worked for God in 
his or her own way, and that all now praise and glorify 
Him. What is said of the Saints may be applied to the 
Religious Orders and Congregations, since all work for 
God in the manner approved by the Church. It is an 
illustrious roster of Congregations in the United States 
that we have compiled, but the Sisters of St. Joseph merit 
a high place on it. 

This Congregation was founded in 1650 at Le Puy, 
in France, by the Bishop of that city, Henri du Tour, 
and by the Rev. John Paul Médaille, a member of the 
Society of Jesus, who drew up its Constitutions. Planned 
to carry out the ideal of St. Francis de Sales in “ uniting 
exterior works of charity with the repose of contempla- 
tion,” it spread quickly throughout France, and by the 
time of the French Revolution was known for its work 
in education and in the care of the sick and the poor. A 
remarkable woman, Mother St. John Fontbonne, who en- 
tered the Congregation in 1778, managed to preserve it 
during those terrible years, and to become “ the strong- 
souled woman to whom the Congregation owed its re- 
generation,” early in the nineteenth century. During her 
term of office, the first American foundation was made at 
Carondelet, on March 25, 1836, and her memory lives in 
Fontbonne College, the lineal descendant of the original 
house. 

From humble beginnings, the Congregation has grown 
until today it is the largest Congregation of Sisters in 
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the United States. Its membership, according to recent 
estimates, is about 13,000, and it labors in sixty-three 
dioceses in every part of the United States, and in the 
toreign missionary field. The Congregation is best known, 
perhaps, for its educational work, but some view of the 
scope of its mission can be obtained by a glance at the 
Province of St. Louis, which has less than one-twelfth 
of the total membership. This Province has two colleges, 
thirteen high schools, seventy-six grammar schools, two 
hospitals, two training schools for nurses, two homes for 
orphans and two for the friendless, an institute for deaf 
mutes, and an industrial school for Indians. This list, 
however, does not exhaust the catalogue of activities, and 
it may be said with truth that all over the United States, 
the Congregation has always shown itself eager to under- 
take work of any kind for the glory of Almighty God, 
and for the welfare of His ignorant, sick, or needy chil- 
dren. 

We congratulate the Sisters of St. Joseph on this mag- 
nificent record. We are happy to know that at the be- 
ginning of its second century the Congregation is strong 
in the spirit which its founders strove to give it, and bet- 
ter fitted than ever to work for the greater glory of God 
and the good of mankind. This one Congregation is a com- 
plete refutation, if reply be needed, of the claim that Re- 
ligious women who seek the cloister turn away from the 
world’s sufferings, and a splendid exemplification of the 
contribution of Religious communities not only to the 
welfare of the Church, but to the welfare of the State. 


Company Steel Unions 


T is rumored that John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers, finds that the field has been prepared in the 
steel industry for free organization by the workers. Cu- 
riously enough, the preparation was not made by any 
labor-union group, but by its most belligerent enemy, the 
company-controlled union. This type of union, which 
grew rapidly after the adoption of the National Recovery 
Act, took the outward form of the industrial union, since, 
as the employers plainly saw, the craft union was not 
practicable in the steel industry. Now that Mr. Green is 
engaged in a campaign for the industrial union, many of 
the old company-controlled unions among the steel work- 
ers are breaking away from the companies and reorganiz- 
ing on lines of their own. The best-laid plans of the steel 
company bid fair to be completely overturned. 

This revolution undoubtedly strengthens Mr. Lewis in 
his effort to replace the crafts union, which is in high 
favor with the American Federation of Labor, or at least 
with its president, William Green, by the industrial union. 
The Federation had its chance to organize the steel in- 
dustry, but its insistence upon one form of unionism has 
thus far crippled its efforts. Federation unions in the in- 
dustry are weak, and some workers consider them little 
better than company-controlled organizations. 

The victory, then, may be attributed in part to Mr. 
Lewis, but the real gain is not against the Federation, but 
for free labor everywhere. We think that the Federa- 
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tion, as far as it is represented by President Green, has 
been unwise in its opposition to the industrial union, but 
we should not like to see an advantage gained by Mr. 
Lewis used as a lever to overthrow the old Federation. In 
spite of many incidental errors in policy, labor owes much 
to the Federation, and it must not be set aside until we 
are sure that the substitute organization can do better. 

But the industrial union is daily gaining in favor, espe- 
cially among workers in mass-production industries. The 
movement which Mr. Lewis supports cannot be stopped, 
and the Federation should be able to recognize that fact. 
As for ourselves, we are wholly unable to see why the 
two groups cannot unite in the old Federation. There is 
no difference of principle between the two, and labor can- 
not afford to divide its forces over a subsidiary question 
of methods. 


What Kind of Neutrality? 


HE massing of armies in Europe may make profitable 

a review of the President’s statement of February 
29 on neutrality. The statement was a confession that the 
Neutrality Act which he had just signed was dangerously 
defective, and a plea that business corporations would by 
voluntary action make stricter legislation in the immediate 
future unnecessary. The President observed that the new 
Act, while giving him larger powers, did not embrace “ the 
high moral duty I have urged on our people of restrict- 
ing their exports of essential war materials to either bel- 
ligerent [in the Italo-Ethiopian war] to approximately the 
normal peace-time basis.” Any plan to earn profits by 
giving actual assistance to the carrying on of war by ex- 
ceeding that basis, would, in the President’s view, “ serve 
to magnify the very evil of war which we seek to pre- 
vent.” Hence it became necessary to appeal to the Ameri- 
can people, and to ask that they 
so conduct their trade with belligerent nations that it cannot be 
said that they are seizing new opportunities for profit, or that by 
changing their peace-time trade they give aid to the continuation 
of war. 

There is an ancient adage about the uselessness of sing- 
ing a madrigal, or even a war song, to a stone, and we 
think that it applies here. It is well known that the pres- 
ent Neutrality Act satisfies neither friend nor foe, for 
Senator Nye and the group unfairly dubbed “ pacifists ” 
think that it goes too far, while the President and his 
group think that it does not go far enough. But it seems 
to us that the President is indulging in an amazing degree 
of optimism if he believes that his appeal to men with 
guns and ammunition to sell will have any effect. The 
last war gives no ground for that optimism, nor has any 
war that has afflicted the world since the rise of the era 
in which profits justify all violations of the law of God. 

War in Europe did not, it is true, seem imminent at 
the time the President’s statement was issued. Within ten 
days, however, Hitler marched his troops into the Rhine- 
land, and the complexion of European politics was 
changed. Not one of the Powers in Europe has admitted 
that it is preparing for war, and for the moment the com- 
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mon claim that every effort will be made to preserve 
peace may be admitted. But the Rhineland is ringed about 
by high explosives, and any untoward act or diplomatic 
“incident ” may precipitate a war into which all will be 
drawn. 

As for this country, the mind of the people is precisely 
what it was in the summer of 1914. We have no con- 
cern or interest in any foreign war. So we said and be- 
lieved twenty years ago, but there were forces at work 
which soon created a concern and an interest, if not for 
all the people, at least for their financial rulers. These 
leaders apparently believed that they could carry on busi- 
ness as usual with any belligerent, with no customers 
barred as long as they could pay, without infringing upon 
the laws of neutrality. If that was not their creed at heart, 
it was their profession, and not many months passed be- 
fore they had convinced the country that the interests of 
business and the interests of neutrality were not incom- 
patible. Not until April, 1917, did we begin to harvest the 
poisonous fruits of that folly. 

Has the World War taught us nothing? 

Our neutrality legislation was enacted to keep us, if 
possible, out of war. It recognizes that trade with bel- 
ligerents is a danger that may bring us into war, but as- 
serts that this is a danger that can be controlled. How? 
Not by following the policy which took hold on this coun- 
try as early as the summer of 1916, or by following any 
policy akin to it. To trade with belligerents and expect to 
keep out of war is like swimming to the edge of Niagara 
in the expectation of getting back to shore, safe and whole. 


Spanish Democracy 


HE dreadful news from Spain of massacres and 

church burnings perpetrated by the Marxists shows 
just how far democracy is respected by the Left parties 
in that country. They announced in advance of the elec- 
tion that if their more conservative Republican opponents 
won they would tear the country apart rather than allow 
the returns to take effect; and now that they have won 
a partial victory they are “celebrating,” with the same 
effect. To make it worse, in Granada and Cadiz Marxist 
Governors are not permitting the police to move from 
their barracks to protect the lives and property of Spanish 
citizens. 

Thus Catholics are paying bitterly for having kept their 
word to be loyal to democratic forms under the Republic. 
They knew perfectly well that their enemies had no in- 
tention of keeping their own word, but they patiently went 
through with the farce, and for their pains they now see 
twenty-seven more churches and convents in smoking 
ruins, and the Government will not raise a hand to protect 
them. The Marxists were after power, and they did not 
care how they got it. Their devotion to democratic liberty, 
in Spain as everywhere, is cruel hypocrisy, designed to 
fool conservative writers on foreign newspapers. Even 
on the election returns, the Socialists and their Left allies 
are in a minority of the population. The only way they 
can gain power is by force, and they have not hesitated 
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to use it. Incidentally, the use they have made of it shows 
more clearly than anything else that the real issue of the 
election was the Catholic Church, and not any high-flowr 
issues of republicanism or Monarchism. 

The fact is that the Catholic party, Accion Popular, the 
party of Gil Robles, did not lose the election; it actually 
gained a seat in the Cortes. What happened was the col- 
lapse of its allies, the Radicals of Lerroux, under fire for 
the terrible corruption that had been unveiled among 
them. The spineless Catholic President, Alcala Zamora, 
handed over the Government to Azafia, who has less than 
100 delegates behind him, but who is a bitter enemy of 
the Church. He cannot govern without the Socialists of 
Caballero, and if he attempts to govern with them, they 
will destroy him and the Republic in favor of a Red dic- 
tatorship. It shows how blind is his hatred for the 
Church that he will not make a compromise with Gil 
Robles and call on him for help. He would appear to be 
ready to destroy the very Republic rather than give in on 
the question of revision of the anti-Church laws. His hate 
for religion is obviously greater than his love of Spain. 
He will allow every work of art in Spain to be burned up 
rather than save tue institution that created that art. 

What makes it worse is that the destroyers are clearly 
in a minority. Their very recourse to violence is a proof 
of that. If they had the political power they would simply 
wait a few weeks until they could pass laws crushing 
religion out of existence. Not having that power, they 
will take advantage of the patience and forbearance of 
the Spanish people to send it down in a welter of blood, 
with the connivance of a blindly sectarian politician whose 
patriotism is submerged in his anti-clericalism, which is a 
fond word for atheism. 

The future is full of ifs. If Gil Robles can shed the 
monarchist tail to his following in high places in the 
Church, if he can then convince public opinion that he is 
sincerely republican, and if the fear of a Red chaos is 
sufficiently powerful to rouse the sluggish populace, Spain 
itself may be saved. But this one thing is clearer than 
any other: the futures of the Church in Spain and of 
Spain itself are inextricably intermingled. If one goes 
down, the other will go with it. 


Civil-Service Reform 


E thought that battle was ended by the passage of 

the Pendleton Act in 1883. It now appears that 
what we thought the decisive battle was only a skirmish. 
Partisan politicians have never been able to accept the 
Act with all its natural implications. The idea of a Gov- 
ernment served by employes who have evinced their fit- 
ness for special work they find unpalatable. Their policy 
is that all offices under the Government are the spoils of 
battle, to be partitioned out to the victors alone. 

On a number of occasions President Roosevelt has de- 
clared his opposition to the spoils system. Only recently 
he wrote that the complete establishment of the merit 
system is one of the most important reforms before the 
country. Unfortunately, many of the advisers who sur- 
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round the President are not of the President’s mind. This 
explains why although the number of Federal employes 
kas increased in the last few years by more than 235,000, 
the number of positions under civil-service rules has actual- 
ly declined. 

For some weeks a bill to bring all postmasters under 
civil service has been peacefully slumbering in Congress. 
We hope that the President will use his great influence 
to bring it out of committee. But this bill is only the be- 
ginning of reform. We must not rest until, as Mr. Roose- 
velt said in his address at Yale in 1934, ability alone 
qualifies for public service. 
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Is the Mexican 
Persecution Abating? 


T is becoming fashionable in some Catholic quarters 

to announce that the Mexican persecution of the 
Church is slowing down, if not stopping altogether. The 
purpose of this new whispering campaign is to further 
the political fortunes of Mr. Roosevelt among us. The 
rumor is given a certain plausibility by recent statements 
of President Cardenas himself. What is the truth? The 
truth is that nothing further is being done against the 
Church because there is nothing left to do. Human 
ingenuity could not devise anything more to crush re- 
ligion. All the laws are passed that are needed to wipe 
out religion altogether. When Cardenas says nothing 
further will be done, he is only telling the bitter truth. 
But Catholics will not be fooled by it. Under those laws 
worship is impossible for about ninety-five per cent of 
the population, religious instruction is outlawed, and 
Catholics are losing their property as fast as the agents 
of the Government can get around to it. It will be 
noticed that Cardenas mixes with his apparently moderate 
statements the old saw that Catholics have only to obey 
the law, and all will be well. This bitter jest still works, 
however, with ignorant observers in the United States. 
But when Catholics are told that things are improving in 
Mexico, they will know what to reply. When the first step 
is taken to wipe even one of the persecuting laws from 
the books, then there will be an improvement. But not 
before that. 


Catholic Interracial 
Discussion 


N important step forward in marking the furtherance 

of just and charitable relations between the races as 
an integral part of the Catholic religious and social pro- 
gram was taken in the Diocese of Rochester, N. Y., on 
Sunday, March 1, of this year. At a meeting truly mem- 
orable for its numbers and enthusiasm, representatives of 
the leading Catholic organizations of the diocese as well as 
of the clergy, the Catholic laity and their non-Catholic 
friends gathered to listen to a discussion of the topic 
“ Interracial Cooperation,” led by Father LaFarge, of the 
Staff of America, and Elmo M. Anderson, Negro Cath- 
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olic layman and a member of the board of the Catholic 
Interracial Council of New York City. The meeting was 
held under the auspices of the Society of St. Peter Claver, 
an organization devoted to the furtherance of the spiritual 
welfare of the colored people in Rochester, under guid- 
ance of the Rev. John C. O’Donnell and the Rev. George 
J. Weinman, priests of the diocese of Rochester who are 
untiring in their interest in this work. Mr. Anderson 
surprised his audience by an eloquent recital of the 
achievements in history of distinguished members of his 
race, and pleaded for the Negro not as a suppliant, but as 
a brother in Christ. Father LaFarge pointed out some 
of the practical means that could be used toward further- 
ing a just attitude towards those of other races, and 
described methods that have already been used with nota- 
ble success in other localities. As an evidence of its 
good will, the assembly adopted the well-known “ Man- 
hattanville Resolutions,” pledging fairness in the full 
Catholic sense to the Negro. A discussion along similar 
lines was held at the Center Club in New York the fol- 
lowing Sunday, under the auspices of the National Cath- 
olic Alumni Federation. Such meetings as these, and one 
held on an earlier occasion in the Archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia, will go far towards facilitating the work of the 
Church with the Negroes in America. 


Keeping It 
A Nuisance 


HE “Casey Report,” submitted on February 19 to 

the Governor of Maryland by the Maryland Com- 
mittee on State Policy and Revenue, of which William J. 
Casey is chairman, contains homely and practical wisdom. 
Together with a broad revenue base, a definite time limit, 
and other principles recommended in collecting, revenue, 
the report emphasizes the “ nuisance element,” which is 
explained as the “due regard” that “should be given to 
the desirability of making the public continually conscious 
of paying the cost involved in extending public aid to the 
needy.” The reporters are disturbed over the readiness 
with which the acceptance of relief as relief becomes 
acceptance of relief as a normal condition of life; and 
reminds the State’s taxpayers: “‘ Society has found no real 
escape from the discipline of labor and self-help as the 
means of economic security for its individual members. 
Unfortunately, the influence of this precept has been dead- 
ened in many people by the scale of the public relief emer- 
gency policy.” Though the “nuisance” theory is harsh 
in sound, it may prove to be the greatest mercy in reality. 
No matter how emergency taxes are juggled, they can- 
not be paid without loss to someone somewhere. The use 
of too much anesthetic does no good to the patient. 


Responsibility 
For Ruin 


T this moment, when Germany’s spokesmen are elo- 
quent in fixing the responsibility for her condition 
upon the treaty of Versailles and its appalling conse- 
quences, the verdict needs to be repeatedly recalled which 
history places upon the rejection, by Allies and Central 
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Powers alike, of the peace action during the World War 
of Pope Benedict XV. What this peace action was, what 
it meant and how fearful was the international punish- 
ment for its rejection, is shown with uncontrovertible 
clearness and accuracy by the Rev. Francis S. Betten, S.J., 
who is professor of history at Marquette University, in 
Thought for March, 1936, following the data afforded by 
the Ritter von Lama. Father Betten quotes the words of 
Archbishop Noerber of Freiburg in 1919: “ The war was 
definitely lost in the moment when the peace of recon- 
ciliation which Benedict XV tried to bring about was re- 
jected for no other reason but that it had come from the 
Pope.” Lest Chancelor Michaelis might waver at the 
Pope’s peace offer, letter upon letter, says Father Betten, 
reached him from the Evangelical Alliance, agent of the 
bitterest hatred against Rome, warning him “ not to go 
into the devil’s net.” His sense of duty towards the 
Protestant Church was vehemently recalled. The British 
note, favoring the Pope’s plea, was kept dark from all 
save Michaelis and Von Kihlmann. Even the Emperor 
was ignorant of it. Pope Benedict, says Father Betten, 
“had endeavored to restore peace to Europe. It was not 
his fault that he failed.” In an elaborate and searching 
analysis, from the standpoint of the trained psychologist 
and educator, Father Jaime Castiello, S.J., in the same 
issue answers the question as to why we should study the 
classics. “ Chaucer’s Lost Language” is discussed with 
her characteristic originality and freshness of thought by 
Sister Madeleva, Ph.D. An article on the Quantum 
Theory by Karl F. Herzfeld, and “ Rich Men in Ancient 
Israel,” by William H. McClellan, S.J., are among the 
other timely studies in this number. 


Saint in 
Forty-fifth Street 

HE news of Katherine Cornell’s production of “ St. 

Joan” together with the enthusiastic reviews which 
greeted its opening performance in Manhattan last 
week set us to browsing through old bound volumes of 
America for the winter months of 1923-24. It was just 
twelve years ago (the exact date was December 28, 1923) 
that Mr. Shaw’s lovely play opened on Broadway with 
Winifred Lenihan in the leading role. Our browsing re- 
sulted in a pleasant nostalgia interrupted with a smile or 
two. We find, for example, that at that time there was a 
sort of Legion of Decency movement afoot directed 
against the stage. What became of the movement or 
what results it produced we don’t know, but our columns 
remarked that “ several Catholic societies are asking mem- 
bers to sign an agreement to avoid objectionable perform- 
ances and support good plays.” Along with the current 
dirt, though, Broadway was showing several productions 
still remembered for their beauty. “ The Swan” was one 
of them. Another was Walter Eaton’s “ Queen Victoria,” 
which our critic described as “no play at all but merely 
a succession of scenes . . . charming, moving, deeply 
poignant. The actress seems almost more like the late 
Victoria than Victoria was like herself. From start to 
finish of the drama she is Victoria.’””’ That sentence, 
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written twelve years ago, applies nicely today to Miss 
Helen Hayes’ current vehicle. And then there was that 
clean and hilarious comedy, “ The Nervous Wreck.” Our 
critic had extravagant praise for “St. Joan.” Admitting 
that the play had grievous faults, and required a few 
judicious cuts, Elizabeth Jordan insisted that it was “a 
work of genius, with scenes so exquisitely written that 
they swim before eyes too veiled with tears to follow 
them.” That sentence reminds us that Archibald Hender- 
son called this drama of the Matchless Maid “ the great- 


est play in English since Shakespeare.” 


Parade 

Of Events 
LIMPSES of the new social order emerging were 
obtained. . . . An orgy of exploding manholes, un- 


precedented in manhole-history, was characterized as sig- 
nificant. A growing restlessness in urban sewer gas was 
suspected. . . . Fewer judges were arrested for speeding. 
The phenomenon puzzled social students. . . . The duck 
census showed an alarming increase of ducks. What this 
increase portended baffled duck experts. . . . A traffic 
policeman was appointed to give stop-and-go signals to 
airplanes. Red and green lights hung from the strat- 
osphere or held in place by cosmic rays were said to be 
just around the corner. . . . Mexico and the United States 
entered an agreement to protect birds. That they might 
some day take an interest in protecting human beings was 
regarded as unlikely. . . . Good-looking goats entered a 
beauty contest in New York. Mr. Pretzels, an attractive 
goat with a beard, was judged the easiest on the eyes. . . . 
While Safety First was being arrested in Los Angeles for 
a traffic violation, Mickey Mouse was haled before a 
Brooklyn judge. Mr. First was given a suspended sen- 
tence; Mr. Mouse was released on bail. . . . A ninety- 
eight-year-old man in the Middle West is still working, 
as he wants to give his sixty-six-year-old boy all the 
advantages denied to him. . . . The playful custom of 
keeping little roosters in bottles until they become big 
roosters and cannot get out of the bottles was said to be 
spreading among American rooster lovers. . . . Phobias 
are increasing, science reported. Fear of being given a 
job; fear of paying bills; fear of going up steps; fear of 
going down steps; fear of work; fear of drafts, cats, 
worms, fish, microbes: all are growing. Fear of work 
was becoming especially popular. 
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A German Prince on Hitler 


Joun A. Toomey, S.]. 


Prince zu Loewenstein-Wertheim-Freudenberg, 

Count von Loewenstein-Scharffeneck), young; 
scion of one of Germany’s oldest Catholic families; ex- 
iled with a price on his head ; crusading through the world 
for German freedom: Prince Loewenstein stepped out of 
the elevator in the Ritz-Carlton, New York, and bowed 
politely to the interviewer. 

“Come,” he said, straightening up, “we will seek a 
comfortable corner and discuss the Hitler problem in 
peace.” 

A quiet sofa was located and the Prince ordered coffee. 

“T understand you are connected with the royal house 
of Bavaria,” I began. Yes, that’s right. The Loewen- 
steins are an elder branch of Bavaria’s royal family, the 
Wittelsbachs, and entitled to the same coat of arms. 

“ This is the crest,” he said, showing me a ring on his 
finger. “‘ The Loewensteins are one of fifty-five families 
in Germany which are mediatized. We were once ruling 
sovereigns, but around Napoleon’s time we lost our sov- 
ereignty, retaining, however, our lands and certain priv- 
ileges of royalty.” 

With the arrival of the coffee, the conversation veered 
to the plight of the Church in Germany. 

“It is desperate,” the Prince said. ‘ There can be no 
doubt of it. The Catholic Church is in greater peril to- 
day in Germany than it ever was in German history. 
The situation is much worse than in the days of the 
Kulturkampf. When German Catholics were struggling 
for their liberties against Bismarck, they had a powerful, 
well-organized Center party. Today the threat to the 
Church is much deadlier than was Bismarck’s and the 
Catholics are defenseless. Ah, that was a dreadful thing— 
allowing the Center party to be dissolved,” he declared, 
shaking his head. 

“You think the dissolution could have been pre- 
vented?” 

“Yes, that was the time Catholics should have fought. 
Now they have to fight anyway, and without an organi- 
zation. When Hitler wanted the Reichstag to give him 
authority to change the Constitution at his pleasure, he 
needed the Center party vote. If the Center party could 
have withstood the tremendous pressure Hitler brought 
to bear, he would have been forced to break the Constitu- 
tion openly and that would have spelled defeat for him.” 

The Reichstag fire? The Prince smiled. It was, 
transparently, an engineered thing, he seemed to imply. 
He was walking in Berlin when he noticed his younger 
brother rushing toward him in a very excited manner. 
“ The Reichstag’s on fire,” exclaimed the youth. “ Come, 
let’s hurry over.” 

“We were among the very first on the scene,” Prince 
Loewenstein explained. “And yet about a thousand 
Storm Troopers were already there, not merely as spec- 
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tators but as guards, keeping the crowds back. Hitler 
at that time needed a plot to discredit the Communists. 
Peculiar,” he added, toying with his demi-tasse, “ nearly 
all the Storm Troop leaders were later killed. Perhaps 
they knew too much.” 

The last public meeting in which anybody could speak 
against Hitler was in March, 1933, the Prince said. He 
was to address a Center party rally in Berlin. Party head- 
quarters had ordered him to avoid anti-Nazi utterances 
(Hitler was then Chancelor) ; to confine himself to cul- 
tural topics. Simultaneously with the instructions came 
a telephone call. A grief-stricken mother was on the 
wire. Her sixteen-year-old son, member of an anti-Nazi 
youth association, had been kidnapped by Storm Troopers 
and beaten so badly he would be a cripple for life. In 
the same room where the boy was tortured, many others 
had received a similar going-over, among them a promi- 
nent lawyer, Dr. Joachim, attorney for an anti-Nazi asso- 
ciation. Storm Troopers blinded him with lighted cigars, 
and subjected him to other unspeakable barbarities. 

All this information poured in on the Prince just as he 
was about to deliver his discourse to the Center party 
Berlin meeting, arousing him to such a pitch of fury 
that he forgot all about the various cultural aspects he 
had intended to develop and loosed instead a vitriolic in- 
dictment of everything Nazi. This was among the very 
last anti-Nazi public addresses “delivered in Germany. 
Upon Prince Loewenstein’s representations, Bishop 
Schreiber of Berlin telephoned Hindenburg’s secretary 
and interceded for the attorney. The latter was event- 
ually released, but died a few days later, every bone in 
his body having been broken. 

Hitler hates the Catholic Church, Prince Loewenstein 
declared. He loathes it because it is supernatural and 
supranational, and is determined to drive it out of Ger- 
many. 

“The Nazis are now planning to launch a new assault 
upon the Church,” the Prince revealed. “ There will be 
wholesale arrests of Catholic priests. There will be a 
series of trials spread out over a long period in which 
trumped-up—thoroughly faked—evidence of moral tur- 
pitude will be introduced against the priests. This new 
drive against the Church is scheduled to begin in the late 
summer after the Olympic games are finished.” The 
Prince was certain his information was correct in this 
matter. He had it from three different sources, he said, 
and each source was in a position to know and was 
thoroughly reliable. 

“Hundreds of faked photographs are already pre- 
pared,” he went on. “False witnesses are being re- 
hearsed for their parts. Horrible charges will be lodged 
against many priests, and the sad part of the thing is that 
millions of Germans will believe the accusations, for you 
may be sure the clergy will not have any chance to ade- 
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quately defend themselves and the German press will 
print only the manufactured Nazi evidence. I told Arch- 
bishop Hinsley of England all about it—he pronounced 
it positively diabolical.” 

In widespread publicity, the Prince thinks, lies the only 
hope of preventing this nefarious plot from maturing, for 
even the Nazis may hesitate to launch a series of mock 
trials if their fictitious character is antecedently known. 

“ English Catholics are mobilizing to aid their German 
brethren,” Prince Loewenstein said. ‘“ Archbishop Hins- 
ley of Westminster called a conference of English and 
Welsh Bishops on December 13. After the meeting, a 
letter was sent to Cardinal Bertram in Germany. It said 
that the English and Welsh Hierarchy considered the re- 
ligious struggle in Germany to be one which involved the 
whole Church and protested against a movement which 
violated the most primitive rights of man.” 

The Nazimen did not want any of the countless visitors 
pouring into Germany for the Olympic games to glimpse 
the ruthless methods National Socialism finds necessary 
in building up the totalitarian state. Yet the winter 
sports had scarcely begun, when the Gestapo, in a totally 
unexpected move which surprised and puzzled observers 
everywhere, commenced dragging scores of German 
Catholic leaders off to jail. Was the letter from the Eng- 
lish Bishops the reason Hitler exposed his iron fist to the 
gaze of startled Olympic visitors? Was he attempting 
to intimidate English Catholics from rendering any fur- 
ther encouragement to their beleagured co-religionists in 
the Reich? Prince Loewenstein shrugged his shoulders. 
He did not know, he said. But one thing he did know. 

The Catholics of the world must rally, and rally 
quickly, to the defense of the embattled German Church, 
or incalculable damage to the faith of millions will in- 
evitably occur; damage which long centuries may never 
repair. For Catholic parents are being increasingly co- 
erced into registering their children in Nazi schools. 
Nazimen are redoubling their endeavors to force Catho- 
lic boys and girls into the paganizing Hitler Youth asso- 
ciations. The Catholic press is all but silenced. The 
prisons are filled with priests and nuns. Scarcely a week 
passes that some priest is not dragged down from the 
pulpit for defending the Catholic Faith. The disaster that 
has already darkened Russia, where a whole generation 
has been reared in defiant atheism, is lowering over the 
German Reich. 

“When Catholics in other countries are awakened to the 
distress of the German Church; when they realize that the 
one hope of German Catholics lies in the Faithful of other 
lands, then, perhaps, the danger may be averted. When 
I go back to England, I want to establish an office to 
centralize the Catholic forces there which are ready to aid 
the German Church. That will give the Catholics in my 
country a feeling of assurance. They sorely need en- 
couragement, for they are facing a foe who stops at noth- 
ing. You know, a German Bishop recently alluded to 
the fact that there are many fresh Catholic graves about 
which no one is permitted to ask any questions. Did you 
know that among German Catholics there is a widesnread 
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conviction that Bishop Bares of Berlin did not die a 
natural death but was poisoned? At least that shows what 
is thought of the Nazis.” 

Prince Loewenstein’s view of Hitler could not be de- 
scribed as flattering. He thinks the Chancelor is a maniac. 
Nor can he be included among the admirers of Dr. Goeb- 
bels, concerning whom he remarked: “A professor of a 
college which Goebbels attended said: ‘ During two years 
with young Joseph Goebbels we could not discover in 
him a sense of truth.’”’ Dr. Goebbels has charge of Nazi 
propaganda. 

Unlike many students of affairs, Prince Loewenstein 
does not believe the Hitler regime is as strongly en- 
trenched as it appears to be. The bulk of the army leaders 
are not pro-Nazi, he maintains. Great sections of the 
population—Catholics, Protestants, Jews, members of the 
Steel Helmets, Communists—have been violently an- 
tagonized. 

“ Hitler will have to go to war to save his power,” the 
Prince predicted. “ There is chafing, discontent among 
millions. Moreover, his employment program is based 
to a great extent on the manufacture of munitions. When 
he has armed to the hilt, there will be increasing unem- 
ployment, increasing disaffection.” 

The Prince once advocated the union of Austria and 
Germany, but not any more. “I was all for Anschluss 
before Hitler but not now. The independence of Austria 
I consider vital for the peace of Europe and for the 
interest of the Church.” 

The. Prince bowed low as I was leaving. “I hope when 
we meet again I shall be able to give you brighter news 
about Germany,” he said. 


St. Patrick’s Twin Roses 


CATHAL O’ByRNE 


N a green and pleasant land to the westward, a land 

of waving woods and leaping and falling waters, in a 
beechen-wooded valley, under a green roofing of dark 
boughs stands the Holy Well of Clebach. Starlike among 
its mossy stones are its clear, dark waters, and the little 
singing freshet that runs out from it makes a quiet mur- 
muring in the drowsy stillness throughout each hour of 
all the livelong summer days. 

And it happened once on a time when St. Patrick and 
his Bishops and his friends, on their journeyings through 
Erinn, went westward by the Shannon River, and cross- 
ing the ford there they took their way through the deep 
green woods until they came to the clear fountain that 
bubbled up among the mossy stones of the place, the 
fountain that to this day is called Clebach. 

And by the Well of Sweet Water in the sun-pierced 
shade of the branchy trees Patrick and his company of 
followers sat down to rest and to take counsel with one 
another, as was their wont, when, on their mission of 
making known the Gospel of the White Christ to the 
people of Erinn, they traveled over the country, north 
and south, and east and west, alike in the teeth of the 
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wintry storms and throughout the gladsome days of the 
golden summer weather. 

And while St. Patrick and his friends sat by the well, 
early on that far-away summer morning, two young 
maidens came there, after the fashion of women, to wash 
in its waters. Daughters of the High King of Erinn they 
were, whose Western Palace was on the fringe of the 
forest to seaward. Very beautiful the young girls were, 
and one was of ruddy complexion, her trailing tresses 
beechen red as a bough in the autumn time, tumbling 
down in a bronze cascade over each snowy fold and fold 
of her white robe to the little tips of her silken shoon. 
And she was called Ethne the Ruddy. And all golden and 
flower fair her sister was, and she was like a first pale 
primrose of the glad young springtime, yellow haired as 
the ripening corn she was, and Fedelma the Fair was 
the name that was on her at that time. 

At the Royal Palace of Croachan they lived, like twin 
roses growing in one rose bed, and they had been fostered 
and educated by two Druids in that place. 

Now, when the young Princesses beheld Patrick and 
the priests and Bishops sitting around the fountain, they 
were amazed at their strange garb, and knew not what 
to think of them. 

Were they Fairies—Men of the Shee, or were they 
Earth Folk? 

So, they addressed the strangers by the well-side: 

“Whence have you come, and where is your home?” 

And, looking up, Patrick, touched with the youth and 
beauty of the pagan maidens, answered them, and saia: 

“Tt were better for you to believe in the True God, 
whom we worship, than to ask questions about our race.” 

And at that saying, the elder maiden, Ethna the Ruddy, 
standing by the well-side where the flickering sunbeams 
fell through the glancing green on her coronal of red- 
gold hair, made answer and said: 

“Who is God, and where is He, and of whom is He 
God?” 

“Where is His dwelling, has He sons and daughters, 
your God, and has He gold and silver?” 

“Is He immortal? Is He fair? Has His Son been 
fostered by many? Are His daughters dear to the men 
of the world, and fair in their eyes?” 

“Ts He in Heaven or in earth, in the sea, in the rivers, 
in the hill places, in the valleys? ’”’ 

“Tell us how we may know Him, in what wise He 
will appear. How is He discovered? Is He found in 
Youth or Old Age?” 

And Patrick. looking with pity on the maidens, said: 

“ Our God is the God of all men, the God of Heaven 
and earth, of sea and rivers, of sun and moon and stars, 
of the lofty mountains and the lowly valleys. The God 
above Heaven and in Heaven and under Heaven; He has 
His dwelling around Heaven and earth and sea, and all 
that in them is. He inspires all, He quickens all, He sup- 
ports all. 

“ He lights the light of the Sun; He provides the light 
of the night. He has made springs in the dry land, and 
has set stars to minister to the greater lights. 
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“ He has a Son co-eternal with Himself and like unto 
Himself. The Son is not younger than the Father, nor 
the Father elder than the Son. And the Holy Spirit 
breathes in Them. The Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost are not divided. 

“T wish to unite you with the Heavenly King as ye 
are daughters of an earthly King. Believe.” 

And wide eyed with wonder the two maidens stood 
there in the gold-green shadows of the forest’s dusky 
aisle, and when Patrick had thus preached to them, the 
pagan king’s daughters said: 

“Tell us with all diligence how we may believe in the 
Heavenly King that we may see Him face to face, and we 
will do as thou sayest.” 

And Patrick asked them: “ Do ye believe that by holy 
Bapiism ye can cast away the sin of your father and 
mother?” 

And the maidens answered: ‘“ We believe.” 

“ Do ye believe in repentance after sin?” asked Patrick. 

“We believe,” replied the maidens. 

“Do ye believe in life after death?” asked Patrick. 

“We believe,” said the maidens. 

“Do ye believe in the resurrection in the Day of Judg- 
ment?” 

“We believe,” replied the maidens. 

“Do ye believe in the unity of the Church?” 

And again the maidens answered: “ We believe.” 

And having thus made confession of their Faith, there 
by the Well of Clebach, Patrick baptized them in the 
crystal fountain, and being baptized they begged of the 
Saint that they might behold the Face of Christ. 

And at that Patrick said: “Unless ye shall taste of 
death, ye can not see the Face of Christ, and unless ye 
shall receive the sacrifice.” 

And the young maidens, answering, said: “ Give us 
the sacrifice that we may see the Son, our Bridegroom.” 

Whereupon, in the early morning oi that day, an altar 
was set up in that place, and the Holy Mass was sung, 
and having from the hands of Patrick received the Holy 
Eucharist, the young maidens fell asleep in death. 

And they were taken seaward to the Palace of the King 
and placed in one bed, and their friends came and mourned 
them there for many days. 

And their grave at Rath Croachan, beside the Fountain 
that is called Clebach, is there to this day. 


THE SILENCE WAITING 


My words are no more than the blue anemone, 
Daughter of the wind, 
Whose petals drift in the tides, 
No more than the last cry of birds 
Flying southward, 
No more than the last ripple 
In the poo! disturbed by a stone 
Flung by a careless hand. 
No more than these .. . 
Yet my words move over the deep waters, 
They fly south before the first birds, 
They are the silence waiting 
For the ripples dissolved into the pool. 
Sara Van Atstyne ALLEN. 
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Popular Devotion in the Eastern Rites 


Joun LaFarcge, S.J. 


ing a part of our everyday Catholic life in this 

country, aims to promote the active participation 
of the Faithful in the Church’s liturgy; first, through 
spreading among Catholics a better understanding of the 
great theological doctrines which underlie the liturgy, such 
as that of the Mediatorship and the Mystical Body of 
Christ, from which flows the communal character of 
Christian worship; and secondly, by popularizing the 
study of the liturgy’s outward forms: their diversified 
structure, their historical origin, their symbolic meaning, 
their place in our daily life. 

In the latter of these two tasks, the liturgical apostolate 
meets with the difficulty, familiar to us all, that the Roman 
liturgy—by which we mean that form of worship in the 
Latin language which is universally practised and pre- 
scribed in the Catholic Church save where for some 
historic reason some other rite prevails—is not always as 
readily adaptable, in its outward forms, to popular devo- 
tion as we might wish. There is nothing strange or dis- 
respectful in such a statement; for the outward forms of 
the liturgy, though in general they betray the creative 
influence of the Holy Spirit, take particular shapes from 
historical circumstances. The shape of the Roman vest- 
ments, for instance, was determined in large measure by 
the popular dress of the early Christians; and many an 
arrangement of prayers and ceremonies began with some 
accident of custom or convenience. 

Usually someone will rise from the floor to say that of 
course the major difficulty is the Latin language; so hard 
for the non-Latin races to comprehend. While Latin does 
present certain obstacles, these are the simplest and easiest 
to overcome. Of the united Western rites, about the only 
one whose language is not more or less archaic is the 
Rumanian, which employs nowadays the modern ver- 
nacular (formerly it was the Old Slavonic) ; and while 
the gap is much less between Old Slavonic and modern 
Russian, Byzantine Greek and modern Greek, Syriac or 
Aramaic and modern conversational Arabic than between 
Latin and English or German, there is gap enough to 
make the contrast with the West less than one would 
imagine. 

What does cause difficulty in the Western rite, for the 
purpose of popularization, is its complexity. As those of 
the laity know who try to follow the Mass with a missal, 
it is by no means easy, even with the help of a Church 
calendar, to keep track of the interweaving and overlap- 
ping Feasts and commemorations. The Roman genius for 
concise, lapidary statement has set its immortal seal upon 
most of the devotional parts of the liturgy that are not 
taken directly from the Sacred Scriptures or adapted from 
the Oriental Church: upon the collects, antiphons, the 
sacred text of the Mass, etc. We are so used to hearing 
Catholic worship denounced by Protestant Puritanism as 


Te so-called liturgical movement, rapidly becom- 
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“ sensuous ” and “ luxuriant” that it is a surprise when 
we discover how austere and reserved is its character in 
comparison with the eloquent worship of the East. 

Unless we have familiarized ourselves with the plain- 
chant, which unhappily we have drifted away from in 
the regime of congregational silence to which centuries 
of persecution have subjected us, there is not very much 
opportunity for the congregation to take part in any out- 
ward, active way in the Mass or other parts of the liturgy. 
What is the consequence of all this? The development of 
popular devotions outside the liturgy: litanies, novena 
prayers, the Holy Rosary, and other observances, which 
supply this need. For Catholic worship cannot remain 
passive and silent, even when inwardly active. It must 
show its devotion in some outward form. So the Western 
Church has wisely provided for this need; and were we 
deprived of any popular outlets—non-liturgical, when 
liturgical are neglected—our religious life would perish. 

Father Donnelly’s series of picturesque yet accurate 
descriptions of Eastern worship as it is actually seen by 
the Western observer call attention to the readiness with 
which these rites lend themselves to popular participation 
and popular devotion. In other words, they supply within 
the framework of the liturgy some of those elements 
which we are obliged to proviee from other sources. In 
the rite of Byzantium, the most widely spread of all the 
Oriental rites, ektenes or invocation in the form of litanies 
occur on every possible occasion, as readily as the Dominus 
vobiscum in the West. Our Western parallel to these 
ektenes is the series of solemn supplications on Good Fri- 
day, which is structurally one of the most popular major 
services, even if its capacities for popular devotion are 
sometimes neglected. 

An instance is the dialogue between the Deacon and 
the alternating choirs, that takes place in the Byzantine 
Mass after the holy Gifts or elements to be consecrated 
have been laid upon the altar: 

The Deacon: Aid us, save us, have mercy upon us and guard 
us by Thy grace, O God. 

The choir: Lord have mercy on us (Kyrie eleison, Slavonic: 
Gospodi pamiluy). 

That all the day be perfect, holy, peaceful, and sinless, let us 
ask the Lord. 

The choirs alternately: Grant, O Lord. 

An Angel of peace, a faithful guide, a guardian of our souls and 
our bodies, let us ask of the Lord. (Grant, O Lord.) 

Pardon and remission of our sins and faults, let us ask of the 
Lord. (Grant, O Lord.) 

Things good and useful for our souls, and the peace of the 
world, let us ask of the Lord. (Grant, O Lerd.) 

That we may spend the remainder of our lives in prayer and 
penance, let us ask the Lord. (Grant, O Lord.) 

For a Christian end to our life, peaceful, without pain (anodyna) 
and without reproach, and a good defense before His dread 
tribunal, let us ask the Lord. (Grant, O Lord.) 

Commemorating our all-holy, immaculate, glorious Lady, Mother 
of God and ever Virgin Mary, and all the Saints, let us com- 
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mend ourselves and one another and all our lives to Christ, our 


God. 
The frst choir: To Thee, O Lord. 


The simple and dramatic language of the Byzantine 
liturgy is an aid to popular devotion, as seen, for instance, 
in the dialogue between the Priest and Deacon at the con- 
clusion of the prothesis or preparation of the offerings 


just before the Mass: 

Says the Deacon: “It is time to do sacrifice to the Lord. Holy 
Master, bless.” And the Priest, making the Sign of the Cross 
over him says: “ Blessed is our God always: now, and always, and 
unto the ages of ages. Amen.” The Deacon: “Pray for me, 
Master.” And the Priest: “May the Lord guide thy steps unto 
every good work.” And again the Deacon: “Be mindful of me, 
holy Master.” And the Priest: “May the Lord God be mindful 
of thee in His Kingdom, always: now, and always, and unto the 
ages of ages.” 


Writing in Liturgical Arts, Fourth Quarter, 1935, 
which issue is devoted to articles and illustrations on the 
Eastern rites, Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J., says: “ The 
language of Christian Oriental worship is pictured ex- 
pression formulated by peoples whose thought clothes itself 
spontaneously in a far greater opulence of imagery than 
we find in the more legal-minded West.” By means of 
this “ pictured expression,” popular doctrinal instruction 
is contained in the Eastern liturgy. Over and over again 
the salient truths of the Gospel are eloquently commem- 
orated or strikingly symbolized. As an instance, the lan- 
guage of the priest as he sets the holy chalice and the holy 
diskos or paten upon the right side of the altar: 

The noble Joseph [of Arimathea], having taken down Thy 
stainless Body from the Cross, wrapped it in white linen and per- 
fumes, and placed it in a new monument. 

O Christ, who being God wert with Thy Body in the tomb and 
Thy soul in Limbo, Thou wert in Paradise with the Good Thief, 
and upon the Throne with the Father and the Spirit, Thou who 
art infinite and who fillest all things. 

As Giver of Life, Thou wert more glorious than Paradise and 
more splendid than any royal palace, and so was Thy tomb, the 
source of our Resurrection. 

The body of the Eastern Office—corresponding to our 
breviary, but not collected into such a convenient form— 
is ecclesiastical poetry: poetry, says the English scholar 
Dr. John Mason Neale, “ not strictly speaking, written in 
verse, but in measured prose. This is the staple of those 
3,000 pages—unde: whatever name the stanzas may be 
presented—forming Canons and Odes, as Troparia, Idio- 
mela, Stichera, Stichoi, Contakia, . . . or whatever else. 
Nine-tenths of the Eastern Service Book is poetry.” 
Neale wonders as the “marvelous ignorance in which 
English scholars are content to remain of this huge 
treasure of divinity—the gradual completion of nine 
centuries at least . . . yet what a glorious mass of theology 
do these offices present!” 

The poetic make-up of the Eastern offices brings certain 
disadvantages. They are prolix; and the poetry is of sadly 
unequal quality. Some of the old monks seemed to have 
vied with one another in the art of pious versifying. Oc- 
casionally it is somewhat turgid and monotonous, while 
other parts are sublime. Early Christian Rome was blessed 
with a traditional distrust of poetic effusions, and leaned 
backward in sticking to prose and Scripture. However, 
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Rome later relaxed, and many of the loveliest passages 
in the Roman liturgy, such as the Alma Redemptoris 
Mater and others relating to Our Lady are derived from 
the East. The Eastern liturgy, also, is not as variable 
according to calendar season as the Western. The sac- 
ramental liturgy, in patricular, is cumbrous in application 
to the exigencies of modern life. 

In spite of certain deficiencies, however, the Eastern 
liturgies have woven themselves to an astonishing extent 
into the lives of the people. The Rev. D. J. Chitty, an 
Anglican clergyman, tells of walking across the desert west 
of the River Jordan with a group of Greek peasants. As 
the sun set behind the two towers of Olivet, and the 
monastery to which they were going came in sight, the 
Greeks spontaneously broke out into chanting. “I asked 
Nikephoros [the guide] what they were singing, and he 
told me it was St. John Damascus’ hymn of the Epiphany 
(it is, in fact, the Dismissal Hymn of the Feast).” 

The liturgy and the ikons, with their symbolism, have 
kept alive through the centuries the Faith among the 
deeply religious Orthodox Russian people, even when cut 
off from Rome, and deprived of instruction from the 
clergy. How many Russians you will meet who remem- 
ber with intense delight the mystery of their liturgy as 
known in early years: “the long and silent incensing of 
the altar table”; the voice of the deacon calling solemn- 
ly “ Arise””—“ until from the depth of the altar he is 
answered by the humble and sad inaugural voice, ‘ Glory 
to the holy and consubstantial and vivifying and undivided 
Trinity "—and until this voice is drowned by the still, con- 
cordant music of the choir: ‘Amen.’” Says the immortal 
Russian novelist, Nicholas B. Gogol (most Russian nov- 
elists died theologians): “ The Divine Liturgy [of the 
Mass] is in a certain sense the perpetual repetition of 
the great act of love made once for us.”’ 

I believe that the study of the Eastern liturgies will 
not make us lukewarm to the liturgy of the West, but 
make us the more appreciative of our own. We shall 
learn, as says Father McGarrigle, “tat differences be- 
tween the Oriental rites, amongst themselves and as re- 
gards the Latin rite, are greatest in those externals which 
affect the senses: sanctuary, arrangment, vestments, lan- 
guage, symbolic actions, etc., and become less the more we 
approach the ideas expressed and carried out.” 

As a result we shall appreciate more the need of in- 
creasing familiarity with the outward forms of the Latin 
liturgy to such a point that these can play a larger part 
than is now the case in the devotional life of Western 
Catholics. At the same time we shall learn to know bet- 
ter the inner meaning of the liturgy, considered as one 
great Act or Office in the Universal Church under many 
outward forms. By such a development we shall likewise 
remove one of the principal obstacles to the reunion of 
the separated Churches. The Rev. Ildefonse Dirks, 
O.S.B., who has made a special study of the Oriental 
ikons, suggests that “it is a duty of reparation, at this 
time, when the modern iconoclasts profane and burn ikons, 
that we should receive them with respect and veneration,” 
as Western Catholics have done in the past. 
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Professional Secrets in the Courts 


R. H. Batpwin 


N May, 1934, a Western physician treated a notorious 
bandit. He recognized the outlaw from descriptions 
and pictures, but did not summon the police. The 

physician was arrested, but was, however, soon released. 
This arrest involved some interesting and misunderstood 
legal problems. 

In the press account covering this case, the word ac- 
cessory was inaccurately used. The two terms, “ accessory 
before the fact” and “accessory after the fact,” are fre- 
quently employed in a very incorrect sense. It is a crime 
to be an accessory either before or after a felonious offense. 
To many this means that any person who knows that a 
crime is about to be perpetrated must give information 
to the authorities. Failing to report the situation, he him- 
self becomes, many suppose, an accomplice or accessory 
before the criminal act has been performed. Similarly, 
if a person knows that a crime has been committed and 
knows who has committed it, many assume that he is also 
criminally liable unless he promptly reports his knowledge 
of the facts to the police. 

This is a hopeless confusion of personal privilege or 
even moral duty with legal responsibility or accountability. 

Let us suppose that Smith overhears several men who 
are planning a bank robbery. His legal liability depends 
entirely upon his subsequent participation in the enter- 
prise. If he joins in, encouraging and abetting the plot- 
ters, and they carry out the crime, although he does not 
actively participate, Smith is then and only then an ac- 
cessory before the fact. He may also be guilty of crim- 
inal conspiracy by his complicity in devising plans for the 
commission of the robbery. But if Smith has no part in 
perfecting the plans and gives no encouragement to their 
fulfilment, however conversant he may have become with 
the plot, he has committed no legal offense. 

Let us assume that a serious crime has been committed. 
If one of the perpetrators relates his exploits to a neigh- 
bor, the latter is under no legal obligation to report the 
case. Or let us assume that the felon, fearing apprehen- 
sion in his own house, takes lodging elsewhere. To con- 
stitute a crime that is not purely regulatory but is an evil 
in itself, there are always two essential elements. These 
elements are the criminal, evil intent to do an unlawful 
act, and the doing of the act. Both elements must be simul- 
taneously present. Accordingly, if Smith should know that 
Jones had committed murder and deliberately concealed 
him and aided him to elude the police, then only is Smith 
an accessory after the fact. 

There are three classes of professional men who stand 
in a special position in their possible relations with crim- 
inals. In this group are clergymen, physicians, and at- 
torneys in their relations with those who seek their pro- 
fessional services. 

Doubtless most know that if a penitent should enter a 
Catholic confessional and there confess the sin of arson, 


the priest is not required by law to divulge the informa- 
tion so given. The common good requires that this pro- 
fessional secret be respected. The priest is concerned only 
with the fact that a sin has been committed and that the 
sinner seeks forgiveness, atonement, and reconciliation 
with God. 

But let us assume that a Baptist, instead of a Catholic, 
has committed arson. Let us suppose that Smith goes to 
the home of his pastor seeking spiritual counsel and pray- 
er. The pastor sees and hears Smith. Legally his position 
is identical with that of a priest. 

The same principle applies :n the case of a person who 
has committed a crime and seeks legal counsel or medical 
assistance. Only if a clergyman, physician, or attorney 
is a party to a crime is he legally liable. Aside from pro- 
fessional services, they stand in exactly the same relation 
to other men that a teacher, an actor, or a merchant would. 

Shortly prior to Dillinger’s death, he persuaded a physi- 
cian to perform an operation having for its sole purpose 
certain facial alterations to enable him to elude arrest. 
The physician was fully aware of the purpose of the opera- 
tion. Certainly the operation was not performed to bet- 
ter the health or improve the appearance of the culprit. 
In this case the physician rendered himself criminally 
liable. 

Let us suppose that a priest or an attorney is walking 
along the street. He witnesses the commission of murder. 
Shortly thereafter the murderer goes to the same attorney 
to retain him as his counsel in case he should be ap- 
prehended. Or suppose that he should suddenly develop 
qualms of conscience and go to confession. It is evident 
that consulting the attorney or confession to the priest 
is an act wholly distinct from the commission of the 
crime. Either attorney or priest could be called by the 
State as a witness for the prosecution. 

Why have attorneys, physicians, and clergymen this 
limited immunity from summons as witnesses for the 
State in criminal prosecutions? The Federal Constitu- 
tion and all State Constitutions secure the right of legal 
counsel to criminal defendants. It is obvious that an at- 
torney must be fully informed of all circumstances involved 
in the alleged crime in order to defend his client properly. 
To require such an attorney to reveal what his client has 
told him would be contrary to fundamental justice. If 
an attorney could be compelled to give such testimony, 
the constitutional privilege of counsel accorded the de- 
fendant would be a stupid mockery. 

Every person is entitled to life and all reasonable as- 
sistance in recovery or preservation of health. No physi- 
cian may deny medical service to an injured person. The 
most worthless, vicious wretch is entitled to live unless 
deprived of life by lawful execution. The preservation 
of life is more fundamental even than punishment for 
crime. Health regulations properly require an attending 
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physician to report cases of contagious disease. ‘ius is, 
however, quite a different matter from giving testimony 
in a criminal case for the State against one who was a 
former patient. 

The reason for the special status of the clergy is even 
stronger. Man is distinguished from lower animals by 
his possession of a soul, reasoning personality. The 
Church is a recognized, invaluable auxiliary to the State 
in inculcating moral principles. In his relation to a 
penitent, a pastor acts as the agent or representative of 
God. A penitent does not confess his sins to a priest or 
minister as he might communicate to some other person. 
It is an attempt on his part to readjust himself to the 
fullest degree to decency and upright standards. It is 
purely a spiritual relationship between pastor and peni- 
tent. The pastor does not speak for himself, but only as 
a human instrument in the higher relation of God and 
man. 

Whether pastor, physician, or lawyer knows or does 
not know who consults him in a purely professional 
capacity, all such information is strictly confidential. Not 
only does the law not require its divulgence, but if any 
of these men should be so unprofessional und unethical 
as to volunteer to take the stand as a witness, without the 
consent of the defendant, the evidence would be excluded. 
In the case of a clergyman, even the consent of a penitent 
for the pastor to reveal what had been said in confession 
will not enable the State to require or even accept such 
testimony. But outside of this restricted relationship, these 
professional men’s legal duties and privileges are iden- 
tical with those of any other person in all problems relat- 
ing to criminal prosecution. 

I have stated the legal position of three classes, clergy- 
men, physicians, and attorneys, as possible witnesses in 
criminal trials, and have briefly considered the reasons 
for their special status. Not infrequently we hear de- 
mands for similar limited immunity from compulsory 
testimony for newspaper reporters. In a recent issue of 
the New York Times appeared the following significant 
comment : 

The courts in those States in which the issue has been raised 
have repeatedly held that no such privilege exists, and the records 
are replete with instances of newspaper men serving jail sentences 
for contempt rather than betray a cardinal ethic of their pro- 
fession. 

While this quotation clearly states the position of our 
courts, it raises a very important issue. Who has the right, 
legal and moral, to determine such “ cardinal ethics ” with 
finality? May any group of its own volition make bind- 
ing regulations that have the effect of law? It would seem 
that a mere statement of the question affords its own 
answer. 

It is for the legislature to devise rules of evidence 
governing proceedings both for indictment and trial. Legis- 
latures may, as in our Federal system, authorize the Su- 
preme Court to make rules of evidence. But whatever 
the authority that determines the rules, whether legisla- 
tive or judicial, it is decidedly a governmental prerogative. 
Any attempt by individual groups to legislate (this would 
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be the exact situation if such codes of ethics had legal 
effect) on rules of procedure is self-evidently void of 
lawful significance and, it seems to me, is the height of 
insolence. 

But a second question naturally arises. Should the 
legislature extend a limited immunity to reporters in cases 
of confidential disclosures revealed to them in their pro- 
fessional work? Maryland, New Jersey, and Alabama 
alone have done so. Is there any true analogy between 
the services rendered by the three classes whom we have 
considered and newspaper men? I can discover no analogy 
whatever. News is the thing sought. The reporter wishes 
to keep open all available sources. His profession very 
reasonably insists on keeping secret the sources of con- 
fidential revelations, but this insistence must stop short 
of denial of the right and duty of the State to combat 
crime. As it is, our rules of evidence are so complicated 
that they seriously impede successful criminal prosecution. 
No other country is so solicitous of the rights of those 
accused of crime. Jurists regard this situation as explain- 
ing in some measure the greater prevalence of crime and 
the longer delay in the prosecution of the criminal in 
this country than elsewhere. 

All recognize that, without inquiring too closely into 
the real, actuating motives, reporters have frequently per- 
formed valuable services, either in cooperation with the 
police or prosecutor or acting independently, in securing 
evidence that has resulted in criminal conviction. Some 
years ago a reporter for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch un- 
earthed and presented through his paper and to the proper 
authorities information that led to the impeachment and 
resignation of Judge English. Many other meritorious 
services performed by newspapers and reporters might 
be cited. 

If a reporter secures confidential statements, he may 
properly refrain from volunteering such information to 
grand juries or prosecutors or as a witness at trials. All 
citizens have this right. But if lawful demand is made 
upon him to appear before a grand jury or other legal 
agencies, he is legally and morally bound to cooperate 
fully. 

If a newspaper is so unselfishly zealous for civic 
righteousness that it will gather and publish information 
concerning criminal activities, it will also stand ready to 
meet any lawful demands for information. The reason- 
ing of the Court of Appeals in New York in the recent 
contempt case of Martin Mooney is, in my opinion, ir- 
refutable.. 

Is not this lack of special legal status for reporters in 
the interest of fair play? If they had a special status, 
would it not offer an inducement to some yellow journal- 
ists to be much less careful in publishing mere rumors? 
Would not a special status tend to intensify political bit- 
terness and bring more disgraceful reprisals such as those 
recently directed against New Orleans editors and the 
editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer? In the final analysis 
a preferred status as witnesses for newspaper men would 
militate both against sound public policy and against free- 
dom of the press. 
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The Disappearing Parent 


Joun WILTBYE 


wick that young people were no longer what they were 

when she was young. I forget what the sage an- 
swered, but if his courtesy had not been hopelessly pre- 
mid-Victorian, he would have said that they never were. 
Young people vary little from age to age. It will save 
time to assume, subject to disproof in every case, that 
they are impressionable, but not deeply impressionable, 
fickle and volatile, and that they are quite sure that they 
know everything about anything that has crossed or may 
cross their path. Youth is the age of abysmal ignorance, 
coupled with conscious omniscience. 

Young people, then, are about the same wherever and 
whenever you find them. When they grow up to be thugs 
or porch climbers, it is a poor solution of an intricate 
problem to state that the original genes were defective. 
That is putting the blame on something that cannot talk 
back, and, incidentally, on something about which no one 
knows very much. For “ genes,” suppose we substitute 
“parents.” Parents can talk back, although I hardly 
suppose they will, for usually the subject does not interest 
them. It rarely does, until they are obliged to scurry 
around to find some one to go bail for their boy in jail. 
I picked up that observation years ago from an old police 
captain in St. Louis, and I still find it true. “ Parents 
begin to get interested in their children,” said he, “ just 
a little later than we do.” 

For more nearly forty than thirty years, my interest in 
the welfare of young people has flickered and flared. It 
flares when I sit down to think out ways and means of 
helping some youngster, and it flickers when, after some 
years of striving to apply these ways and means, I get up 
and ask myself, “ what’s the use?” It is well to deal 
sparingly in generalizations, but when parents are not 
interested in their children, nothing in this wide world, 
it seems to me, can quite make up to the child what has 
been lost. When the parent disappears, something goes 
which no other person can give. Animal wants can be 
supplied as long as there is food in the larder, water in the 
tap, and air in the skies. Schools and tutors can rouse the 
child’s intellectual needs, and minister to them, and so in 
some sort train him. 

But the child has needs that are neither animal nor 
intellectual. I do not know what they should be named, 
but perhaps they can be described as a complexus of 
spiritual cravings which the Author of our race has im- 
planted in every human soul, to be satisfied by father and 
mother in the home. In trying to help young people, I 
have had more failures than successes. I do not believe 
that I have ever helped one child who had a disappearing 
parent. All these young people were “ problems.” 

For many years it has seemed to me that we were be- 
coming a nation of disappearing parents. Schools and 


|: was old Mrs. Wardle who complained to Mr. Pick- 


churches and a thousand institutions connected with them, 
as well as city and State departments, and the Federal 
Government itself, have tried to supply for their absence. 
Some parents must work, and some parents must play; 
in any case, they disappear from the home, and with them 
the home vanishes. The attempt at substitution has 
failed. No country can rival our criminal record, and 
our criminals begin young. In the issue of This Week 
for March 8, Courtney Ryley Cooper writes that 600 
murders or more are committed every year by young 
people who have not arrived at the voting age 

What makes youthful criminals? I fully agree with 
Mr. Cooper that it is time to stop blaming “ conditions,” 
and to remember that we create these conditions ourselves. 
Just now we are talking about “slums” and the “ de- 
pression.” We have had slums for a good many years, 
and depressions ever since we began to be a country, but 
neither slum nor any depression ever has given us the 
picture of youthful delinquency which we have today. 
Besides, what of those youths, convicted of crimes which 
embrace nearly every outrage in the calendar, who were 
not reared in a slum, and whcse homes have never suf- 
fered from a depression? 

Let me take another citation from Mr. Cooper. He 
writes that for fifteen years we have had a great desire 
to rid little Willie of all his inhibitions. That process has 
gone on in what passes for education in this country for 
a much longer period than fifteen years. But to be con- 
servative, let us stick to fifteen. The paths to learning 
must be made straight and smooth for little Willie. The 
old idea that study is a whetstone on which he is to sharpen 
his wits is as dead as Julius Caesar. What was once 
styled “ discipline ” is set aside, and conduct which in our 
day would have procured for us a good thrashing is en- 
couraged as “self-expression.” Self-restraint is dis- 
couraged. It is supposed to be stunting, constricting. 

These conclusions are not Mr. Cooper’s but my own. 
The following paragraph, however, is his. 

He must be taught about sex at a period of his life when his 
every waking thought is consumed with sexual stirrings. The 
theory, of course, is that if children at puberty are taught a lot 
about a subject, they will think about it very little, except in a 
scientifically detached way. 

Eighteen is the age for motor thefts, writes Mr. Cooper, 
and nineteen for the group which includes sex crimes. 
On this distressing subject, I do not care to enlarge. 
But when habits of self-restraint are not stressed by the 
school, and the so-called “sex instruction” is given in 
mixed classes, can we look for any other result? If I 
wanted to make sure that at thirty a boy would be hanged, 
or in jail, or a physical wreck from excesses, I should put 
him in just such a school. 

Meanwhile, what are parents doing? You know the 
answer. They are disappearing. Even some of the saner 
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among them seem to think that all that is necessary has 
been done when the child is sent to school. The school is 
to do everything from washing his face in the morning 
to giving him a lunch before he leaves at night. I was 
about to write “ before he goes home,” but the child of a 
disappearing parent has no home. 

It is time to draw off some of our concern for the delin- 
quent youth and his rehabilitation, and fix it on the 
disappearing parent. He is the real delinquent, in ninety 
cases out of a hundred. It is generally not difficult to find 
him or her; when suspects are subjected to questioning, 
guilt can be made plain. For parents who begin to sus- 
pect themselves, I suggest the following examination of 
conscience : 

1. Do your children like to stay at home? 
Why not? 

2. Have you any special interest in their present and 
future welfare? How do you show this interest? 

3. Have you investigated the boys and/or girls with 
whom your children associate? 

4. Do you know as much about them as their names? 

5. Is there any hour of the day or night when you do 
not know where they are? 

6. Specifically, do you know that your daughter, age 
fifteen, actually spent that last week-end with her chum, 
Eliza Jane? 

7. How often do your children go to the movies, and 
to what movies? 

8. Do they read at home, and if so, what? 

9. Do they treat you as (a) an equal? (b) an in- 
ferior? (c) a stranger? 

10. In training your children, what are (a) your chief 
merits, (b) your chief defects? 

Ninety other questions might follow, all to be checked, 
of course. I suggest merely a few which I have actually 
put to parents suspected of disappearing. 

Are you a disappearing parent? If you have any 
doubt, for His sake before Whom you will one day stand 
to be judged, put those questions to yourself. Answer 
them honestly, and you will know. 


Why? 


WINTER HARVEST 
Leave these at least for my own, 
And not without reason, 
Black twigs and the white stone 
And the austere season. 


The strict times cover and steal 
Dog-brier or liver-wort 

Or the hairy lark’s-heel 
Or anything of the sort. 


As if a shadowy wind 
Spared only the forgotten 

Hard things it left behind 
When the rest were rotten. 


But here keeps even the very 
Seed of the reaching root— 
The stern, dear, puckered berry 
And the wizened fruit. 
Joun Louts Bonn, S.J. 
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He Never Learns to Love It 
E. J. Conway 


ESPITE the yearly warnings of ecclesiastical supe- 

riors, many Catholic parents (most of whom would 
be horrified if charged with the spirit of anti-clericalism), 
continue to send their sons and daughters to the secular 
colleges and universities. I have often asked myself, 
“ Why?” Many of the Catholic young men of my acquain- 
tance who have attended secular colleges came from homes 
in which there was a reasonable, if not fervent, spirit of 
loyalty and devotion to the Church. 

Quite a number, because of limited finances, went 
directly from high school to a specialized university course 
in engineering, law, or business. To this very numerous 
group of young men the average Catholic college with its 
venerable tradition of a sound classical training offers no 
inducement. It is indeed a pity that so many eager and 
intelligent young men, ambitious, capable, and worthy, 
should be denied the priceless treasure of a liberal-arts 
course. 

However, I am also acquainted with many young men, 
from good Catholic homes, who have scorned the Catholic 
college in favor of the liberal-arts course in a secular 
university. These youngsters came from an intensely 
Catholic environment, and in an extremely critical period 
of their lives subjected themselves to the powerful in- 
fluence of a great and illustrious secular university. It 
may seem ironical to remark that among this group were 
sons of professional men who were supposed to be the 
leaders and exemplars of Catholic thought. 

Now, unlike Dan Gilbert, whose amazing book “ Cruci- 
fying Christ in Our Colleges ” tells of the havoc wrought 
in the faith and morals of students by the pernicious false- 
hoods indoctrinated in secular colleges, I have no such 
sensational story to recount. None of the many Catholic 
boys whom I know committed suicide, sowed wild oats, 
or lost the Faith. Yet, withal, they were damaged nega- 
tively if not positively. If they had not lived at home, in 
touch, more or less, with their fellow-Catholics, many 
probably would have fallen away from the Church. That 
I understand, frequently happens in non-Catholic board- 
ing colleges. They were still Catholics, but, unconsciously, 
there had been sown in their hearts a spirit of rebellion. 

No man can serve two masters. No young man can 
attend a university in the flush of youth when his heart 
hungers for some great ideal to love and follow, without 
becoming passionately devoted to the spirit and tradition 
of his Alma Mater. She stamps him with her indelible 
mark and makes him hers forever. Witness the almost 
fanatical devotion of Oxford and Cambridge men for 
those venerable seats of learning which Cardinal Newman 
relates so touchingly. Note the fidelity tantamount to 
religious zeal, of Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth men to their 
colleges. The young student in a worshipful period of 
life is quick to sense what his college disdains. Fiercely 
loyal, her hates become his. 
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Certainly it would be a gross distortion of truth to 
allege that any of these universities “ hates” the Catholic 
Church. Yet as Belloc says somewhere, no institution so 
august, so majestic, and so powerful, as the Catholic 
Church can long be ignored, least of all by a college 
whose business it is to interpret the past to youth. It is 
inevitable that the Catholic young man hears about the 
Church in the secular university. Is what he hears, com- 
ing from professors whose tradition is Protestant and 
whose present views are skeptical, likely to enhance his 
love for or understanding of the Faith of his fathers? 
He is not taught that the Church is a Divine institution, 
sustained by the Holy Ghost, and commanded to teach 
authoritatively faith and morals. 

Certainly the morals taught, even in the conservative 
Eastern colleges, would make their Puritan founders turn 
over in their graves. Not long since, the banning of 
O’Casey’s dirty play, “‘ Within the Gates,” caused a ter- 
rific howl from the intelligentsia of Boston, most of whom 
are Harvard graduates. During the heat of the con- 
troversy, one of the professors in the fine arts department 
of that great university indited a letter to the editor of 
the Boston Evening Transcript. In the course of this 
communication he branded those who upheld the censors 
as “childish” and “ evil-minded,” and boasted that he 
had recommended his students to see and read of this 
“ beautiful” play. The play contained foul and obscene 
passages which no one of the intelligentsia had the brazen- 
ness to quote in the letters of protest to the newspapers. 

Naturally, I discussed with several of my young Catho- 
lic friends who had graduated from Harvard the action 
of the municipal authorities. I was amazed to learn that 
they were all highly incensed at what they termed the 
“ arbitrary ” and “ high-handed ” fiat of the censors. Not 
one of them had read the play; not one of them had any 
but foggy conceptions of the duty of these civic authorities 
in such matters, least of all did any one of these young 
men understand the bounden duty of Catholic ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities as guardians of the natural law to register 
their condemnation. All felt that their Alma Mater had 
been “insulted” by “narrow-minded celibates’’ who 
would bring back the Spanish Inquisition if they could. 
Now, fortunately, these men came from good Catholic 
homes. Most of them, I am sure, kept the Command- 
ments, and were reasonably faithful in frequenting the 
Sacraments. As a consequence, they were not, I hope, in 
imminent danger of losing their faith, Yet the growth 
in their hearts of an intelligent, active, and courageous 
spirit of Catholicism had been stunted by the subtle but 
all-pervading blight of a false “ liberalism.” 

To these young men religion was a private affair to be 
kept “ where it belonged ”—presumably to the regulating 
of private conduct. It was vulgar, ill-mannered, and 
tyrannical for the Catholic authorities to make a public 
protest about a drama oy which there was a divided opin- 
ion. Most of these men found it impossible to believe that 
the “cultured ” and “ intellectual” group of Boston, in- 
cluding the dramatic critic of that urbane paper, the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, and their teachers at the univer- 
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sity, could put their approval on a work alleged to be art 
but which was really foul. In this confusion of values, 
they stood out strongly for “freedom of thought.” It 
was not difficult in the course of the discussion to gain the 
admission that some form of censorship is always impera- 
tive. What irritated these young men was the fact that 
a play which their former mentors praised so unreservedly 
was condemned so sharply by Catholic authorities. 

There is the crux of the whole matter. The realization 
that their university professors on the most vital of issues 
were poles apart from Catholic thinkers must indeed be a 
painful revelation. It must of necessity generate in the 
soul a divided loyalty. Undoubtedly these young men 
honestly believed that they could acquire without harm 
to their Catholicism the learning, social, and business 
prestige which these great universities offer. Some emerge 
unscathed, but they are the exception. 

Instead of working and living with the Catholic outlook 
of men trained in solid Christian principles, aflame with the 
zeal for promoting Catholic ideals, these young men, either 
through ignorance or fear of giving offense, hide their 
light under a bushel. The loss to the Catholic cause of 
the splendid talents and sincere, even if misdirected good 
will, which so many of these fine young men possess, is 
tragic. Truly Father Blakely was correct when he wrote 
some time ago, in the pages of America, that while the 
young man trained in a non-Catholic college may not lose 
his Faith, he never learns to know and to love it. 





With Scrip and Staff 











ORD DUNSANY, the Irish playright, raised his 

voice recently against a horrible custom which, he 
says, is creeping upon us unawares. If we don’t watch 
out, it will hecome as entrenched as that odious manner 
of saying “’M sorree,” when good manners or a mashed 
toe call for the humane expression: “ Excuse me,” or 
“ Beg pahdon.” This creeping plague is the substitution 
of nouns for adjectives and adverbs in our speech and 
writing. A by-product, of course, of headline English. 
No one nowadays, says Dunsany, would say “ A mysteri- 
ous man.” It is all “ Mystery man.” “ Mystery rumor 
report surprise ” matches “ death notice denial sensation.” 
No longer do we speak of a “ German general.” He is a 
Germany general: a Japan politician, or a Japan revolu- 
tion, not a Japanese politician or revolution. Consequences 
of this development are illimitable. St. Thomas will be- 
come the “ Angel Doctor,” instead of the Angelic Doctor. 
Honestly, reader, are you not guilty of talking about the 
U. S. Constitution, for the American Constitution; the 
Church or the parish organization, instead of the eccle- 
siastical or the parochial organization? Does not machine 
philosophy come easier to your lips than mechanistic 
philosophy? Haven’t we youth programs and industry 
statistics and government bureaus and education projects 
instead of juvenile, industrial, governmental, educational 
what-nots ? 
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I do not see that much can be done to arrest this process, 
since the supply of adjectives and adverbs, even of the 
strictly derivative kind, is so wofully short of the hordes 
of nouns proper and common that now clamor for rela- 
tion to other nouns and groups of nouns. We can labori- 
ously trot out our ians and ics, and make Mongol and 
Manchukuo into Mongolian and Manchukuoan chiefs. 
But this is heavy going; and you run into impossibility, 
as when you try to create Baptism as a term for the 
Baptists’ way of doing things, like Methodism, Unitari- 
anism, etc. How create adjectives for boycott violence, 
labor disputes, baseball season, Nazi regime, relief prob- 
lem, microbe quest, mosquito coloration, etc., etc.? The 
trouble is partly in the times, which bring together all 
sorts of unrelated things and actions and oblige us at the 
point of the sword to group them and qualify them, when 
the supply of qualifiers, as the Pennsylvania Dutch say 
when the beans or molasses have run out, is “ all.” 





I DO not wish to get philosophical, least of all in Lent, 
over Lord Dunsany, but I cannot h«!p speculating a 
little further in this direction. This word trend, I mean 
verbal trend, is not to be blamed entirely upon the times, 
which in the long run are not much worse or much bet- 
ter than any other times. Sticking nouns together like 
building blocks is one of those things which characterize 
the Germanic mode of expression. It is what the Nordic, 
if I am not mistaken, has in common with the Chinese, 
who say “Heaven Flower” and “Gold Delight” for 
“ Celestial Flower” or ‘“ Golden Delight.” The Nordic, 
according to one of them, Dr. L. F. Clauss, is the Leist- 
ungsmensch, the fellow who gets things done; just as 
Brother Adolf, who is a kind of near-Nordic, is now get- 
ting a few things done in the German Rhineland. Now 
when you use something novel in this type of expression 
you feel like a Leistungsmensch. Indeed you do. Just try 
it, and get the word feel. It gives you the fact click, the 
deed sensation. How creepy and academic are the ad- 
jectives: feminine conference, doctrinal difference, when 
you can say:,woman parley, faith clash? Of course this 
peculiar modern, Anglo-Saxon sensation wears out pretty 
soon. The thrill is only when you are used to the adjec- 
tive and sense the freedom of doing without it. In China 
they probably got used to it in the early Hsia Dynasty: 
and noun couplings, from dogfight to bowsprit, have be- 
come a major element in our own language. But I should 
like to do something a little Chestertonian, and mention a 
boomerang—from the Nordic point of view—that lies 
hidden in this phenomenon. 





F you want to be an orthodox member of the Nordic 

Faith Movement, which, says Dr. William Kusserow, 
its missionary exponent, “ assumes religious responsibility 
for the Nordic race ” internationally as well as nationally, 
you have to accept the theory of Dr. Hermann Wirth, in 
his work “ Die Dritte Confession” (“The Third Type 
of Religion”), by which the original Germans, the Tuatha 
peoples, who alone remained racially pure, arose in the 
North, not in the East or South, from which point should 
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be, says Wirth, “the starting point of German delibera- 
tions.” 

Wirth tries to prove his case by anthropological and 
ethnological researches, but has failed to convince a good 
many of the outstanding scientists of his own race; as well 
as those of other nations. According to one of Wirth’s 
fellow-Nordics, the international authority Father Wil- 
helm Schmidt, S.V.D., the Germanic languages themselves 
do not confirm the idea that the Germanic or Nordic races 
were originally all Indo-Germanic or Aryan in origin. 
The Indo-Germanic tribes came from the South and East, 
somewhere near Persia or the plains of Southern Russia. 
and brought with them to the North their Indo-Germanic 
languages which were assimilated by the original Nordic 
tribes, somewhat as the ancient inhabitants of the Iberian 
(Spanish-Portuguese) Peninsula acquired the Latin lan- 
guage, though not Latin by race. And as the Iberians left 
a certain stamp or impress upon the Latin tongue, so did 
the ancient German “substratum” people leave their 
impress upon the Aryan or Indo-Germanic tongue. They 
Germanized or Nordicized it; they shifted the accent and 
modified the consonants; and in doing so, they made it, 
according to Schmidt and others who have studied these 
questions deeply, less characteristically German or Aryan 
than any of the other Indo-Germanic languages. 

For this reason, the Germanic group of tongues is much 
less typically “‘ Aryan” than are Greek or Latin, Russian 
or Polish, or Celtic tongues such as Irish or Welsh. Now 
here is where the boomerang comes in. One of the traits 
of the “ Aryan” group of tongues is the care with which 
they express quality and various modifications of nouns 
by adjectives, case-endings, adverbs, modified relative pro- 
nouns, and other things that torment the schoolboy. Of- 
ficially, at least, Lord Dunsany is a Celt, and the Indo- 
Germanic or Aryan in him revolts against the Germaniz- 
ing process which he perceives in contemporary language. 
An unsound philological theory is a poor weapon with 
which to combat eleven centuries of Germany’s Catholic 
Christianity. THE PILerim. 


REVEILLE 


Sweet and subtle, young and free 
The lady moved along the lawn. . 

Like a clad-in-silver dream .. . 

Soft as a stream . . . blithe as a fawn. 


So tenderly her girlish soul 

Informed her body, toe to hair, 

One could have known what art was spent . 
And was content that she be fair. 


Yet never until she’s won to death 
Shall she surmise what God has done 
That, wrought of splendor, she might go 
Under slow stars and swift sun. 


eo 
O lovely lady, wake and see 
How Love shines on your face and eyes. . 
How He, Heart-broken once again, 
From pain of unrequital . . . dies! 
THoMAs But Ler.. 
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Reflections on the Plebiscite 
Francis Tavsot, S.J. 


HE counting of ballots still continues. By the time 
this issue of AMERIca reaches your hands, the totals 
of the votes cast in the plebiscite to determine the greatest 
American and foreign contemporary authors will have 
been computed. This no little task has taken longer than 
was expected, and the curiosity of the thousands of voters 
in regard to the results has been unduly stretched. The 
delay in making public the names of the Contemporary 
Immortals will, unfortunately, be necessarily lengthened. 
AMERICA undertook to extend an invitation to its readers 
and to the readers of the diocesan papers and periodicals, 
requesting that they rustle their brains and specify the 
fifteen Americans and the twenty-five Europeans whom 
they considered momentous in present-day literature. It 
undertook to gather and count the ballots, then to forward 
to Sister Mary Joseph, librarian of Webster College 
Library, Webster Groves, Mo., the final recordings. These 
listings were to be submitted to the board of governors 
of the Gallery of Living Authors erected by the Webster 
College Library and the authors accorded the highest 
ratings were to be accorded the honor of inclusion in the 
Permanent Gallery. When this gradation has been ac- 
complished, the plebiscite will be a matter of history. 

Apart from the value of the final decisions as to which 
authors rate rank among the Olympians of the day, the 
plebiscite has already achieved its major objectives. In 
the first place, it has produced a most complete catalogue 
of the names of practically all the Catholics who have pub- 
lished books. These lists, compiled through the coopera- 
tion of our readers, have been published, as they were 
being mustered, in our columns. Since that publication, 
attention has been called to names that were overlooked. 
These have been integrated in the lists and the final cata- 
logue will be printed in the Catholic Mind for April 8. 
Heretofor, the stress was placed on the books that were 
written; our purpose was that of focusing attention on 
the authors of these books. The producer is more im- 
portant than the thing that has been produced in as much 
as he may be capable of producing more. 

More important, however, than this listing of authors 
was the arousing of readers. In the larger concept of 
those who are devoting themselves to the promotion of a 
greater Catholic literature, there is no intent to solidify 
Catholic literature in a very tight ard very neat category, 
to denominationalize it, to cut it off as a separate and in- 
dependent entity in the literature of the day. There is a 
very determined intent to secure the inclusion of Catholic 
books and Catholic authors in every phase of contem- 
porary literature. 

When, therefore, we draw up a list of authors on the 
basis of their Catholicism and when we urge readers to 
acquaint themselves, because they are Catholics, with the 
works of these authors, we are not in ayy manner building 
walls about ourselves. We are merely meeting on our 
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common basis in the shifting world in which we live, and 
of which we are a large part. Those authors who appear 
on our lists profess the Catholic ideology. They proclaim 
Catholic religious beliefs, they offer the Catholic solution 
to moral problems, they supply answers to the non- 
Catholic attack, they create visions founded on the super- 
natural and they entertain within the limits of the legit- 
imate. 

Their first purpose, undoubtedly, is the same first pur- 
pose of the Catholic Church and of the Catholic school. 
They would confirm the beliefs, and the attitudes toward 
life, and the practice of Catholics. They would use books 
as their vehicle for upholding and strengthening the Faith. 
Their second purpose, however, crosses beyond the divid- 
ing line of Catholicism. Though Catholics, though listed 
categorically as Catholics, though bound together under a 
common denomination, they write for non-Catholics as 
well as for Catholics. They present, to use the same idea 
as the Communist, the united front, and that front is not 
a straight dividing line but an enmeshed juncture. In 
other words, a body of Catholic writers such as we are 
trying to bind together is not a limited parochial group 
engrossed in parochial boundaries. It is a pervasive union 
of authors held together by a definite system of thought 
and eager to indoctrinate all men in that system. 

When, likewise, those promoting Catholic literature bid 
Catholics who are absorbers rather than producers to turn 
their keenest attention to Catholic writers, they have no 
purpose of persuading Catholic readers to become volun- 
tarily myopic. By calling attention to Catholic authors 
because they are Catholics, publicists like myself are aiming 
at a twofold end: that of proving we now have artists and 
scholars of high ability who are competent to phrase 
Catholicism in the ideas and idioms of our swiftly moving 
age and who are worthy of the admiration and the loyalty 
of even the best-educated and most-cultured Catholic 
reader ; and that of disproving the allegations we used to 
make so flippantly when we were younger, and that 
younger people still continue to make, to the effect that 
Catholic writers, all of them, are unutterly dull, that they 
are all of the day-laborer class in literature, that they have 
not caught up even with the generation before the last, 
that they are too academic if not too crude, too stylized or 
too inelegant, and that Catholic books are practically all 
prayer books, children’s books, servants’ books, nuns’ 
books, priests’ books. 

To correct this lingering diagnosis that may have applied 
to Catholic literature four or three or two decades ago 
but is applying not at all in the present year was one of 
the real objectives of the plebiscite. Catholic authors 
are now plentiful, and their number is growing rapidly 
each successive year. They are proving themselves to be 
endowed with brains as powerful as those of any writers 
of the day. They are composing paragraphs as skilfully 
constructed and chapters as artistically designed as those 
of the best non-Catholic stylists. They are dealing with 
subjects that are secular in their nature and applying 
Catholic verity to them. 

Strangely, the Catholic reading public will not easily 
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believe my contention, but will be misled by the clever 
publicity tricks of logrollers and backscratchers and the 
shrieking eulogies of mercenary publishers. It is the 
common practice of Catholics who consider themselves 
superior, to relegate the Catholic authors to the rear gar- 
den and to welcome any writer who is not a Catholic on 
the front lawn. Too often, the Catholic author is penal- 
ized by Catholics because of his Catholicism. It is almost 
an asset, among us, to be a non-Catholic writer or lecturer. 
In some small way, then, the plebiscite was designed to 
make our readers conscious of their own co-religionists 
and to dispel their bigoted prejudices. 

Though not sufficiently in order, as yet, to stand the 
strain of generalization or of investigation for the purpose 
of making statistics, the voting in the plebiscite revealed 
that the tastes of the Catholic reading public in the United 
States were extremely sectional. In certain areas, certain 
authors were exercising paramount influence ; these same 
authors, in other parts of the country were relatively un- 
known. From a casual examination of various batches 
of ballots, I would conclude that we have as yet no na- 
tional best-selling author in our midst, none that has ap- 
pealed to all readers in all cities and States. 

This would seem to be the reverse of the secular book 
world, for a best-selling book in San Francisco is almost 
always a best-selling book in New York and in New 
Orleans and in New England. Undoubtedly, there have 
been several books during the past few years which should 
have been equally popular in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis and Los Angeles. But what Florida enjoyed, Ore- 
gon never heard of. I might draw several conclusions 
from this observation, but will content myself with one 
slightly pessimistic, namely, that Catholic readers do not 
follow the leads of Catholic reviewers and advertisers in 
the national Catholic magazines. The votes of all sections 
aggregated together, however, should nationalize our 
viewpoints. 

We are grateful to those of our readers who have taken 
the trouble, and it was not a task that could be done 
thoughtlessly, to write out the forty names of their 
favorites. They were, however, entertained by the literary 
game of making selections. In a way, they were grasp- 
ing time by the forelock. They were invading the preroga- 
tives of posterity. Only those who will be living fifty or 
one hundred years from now will have the final verdict 
on who were our Contemporary Immortals. Those of 
the future will alone be qualified to say that this or that 
author of 1936 wrote books that have the universal time 
appeal. Most of the authors whom we now choose will 
doubtless be forgotten and their books will be put into 
attics, if there will be attics in futuristic architecture, or 
will be returned into the pulp from which they were made, 
or will be in the dungeons of libraries, forgotten, or if re- 
membered, curiosities. Some few of the authors may be 
listed with the immortal Newman and the undying Francis 
Thompson. When posterity looks back on us, may it 


credit us with the good intention of proclaiming the names 
of those who have influenced us, who have won our ad- 
miration, and whom we deem worthy of immortality. 
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A Review of Current Books 








Racial Division 

DIVINE WHITE RIGHT. By Trevor Bowen. Harper and 
Brothers. $1.75. 
A N immense amount is said as to what race segregation in the 

United States ought to be. Very few persons take the trouble 
to find out what it does. There is no great difficulty in suth an 
inquiry, as material spoken and written is everywhere at hand. 
Any fairly equipped public library can supply the essentials. The 
will is usually what is lacking, 

The Institute of Social and Religious Research, with head- 
quarters in New York City, undertook this investigation at the 
request of various Protestant councils, boards, and associations. 
There was no attempt, says the author, to go “gunning for reli- 
gion or for the church.” Basic facts were sought, impartially and 
without heavy technical pedantry. A distinct third section on 
“The Church and Education for Negroes” was contributed by 
Dr. Ira De A. Reid, of the National Urban League. 

The investigators found, as was natural, public opinion divided 
among the Negroes on many subjects. “It could scarcely be 
undivided.” 

But admitting the divisions of public opinion among 

Negroes, this survey found that on some matters Negro 
opinion is more united than white opinion is upon almost 
anything. It found, for instance, that Negro opinion is, so 
to speak, completely united on the proposition that, given 
the necessary technical qualifications, Negroes should be 
equally eligible with whites for any job in the United 
States. It found Negro opinion united on the proposition 
that skin color should be penalized in no way whatsoever. 
It found division of opinion as to how this can be brought 
about, but the division is as to ways and means, not as to 
objectives. In other words, the color line itself is unjust 
and tyrannical. 

The problem, then, was to discover the grounds for this united 
opinion. The basic objection, they found, was not sentiment, but 
the direct challenge that segregation offers to a sound economic 
status, together with its demoralizing effects upon the personality 
of both social groups, the white as well as the Negro. After a 
brief historical review the situation of the Negro under the New 
Deal was studied, in which the most forgotten of forgotten human 
beings appeared to be the Negro domestic servant, who has lost 
his or her former status and is destitute of even the elementary 
safeguards available for organized labor. 

The question of hospital facilities, one of the sorest points in the 
present economy of segregation, with its attendant problem of 
internships, nursing, and medical opportunity, is gone into at some 
length. Certain notable and laudable exceptions are noted (to 
which should have been added the St. Mary’s Infirmary in St. 
Louis), but the picture as a whole is not encouraging. 

Dr. Reid is no pessimist, cheerfully heralds progress in the last 
couple of decades in Negro education, quotes words concerning her 
own bailiwick of an elderly delegate to a church conference: “ We 
know we ain’t what we ought to be, we’re sure we ain’t what 
we're going to be, but, thank God, we ain’t what we were.” Be- 
tween 1917 and 1927, according to the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion, institutions offering college work increased from 31 to 77, 
enrolment from 2,100 to 13,0, productive endowments from 
$7,225,000 to $20,713,000. Cost per annum per capita of students 
in eight major Baptist Negro institutions was but $122.25 (Har- 
vard, approximately $1,000; University of Wisconsin, $300). This, 
however, is symbolic of a multitude of other disadvantages, of 
aims as well as of means, which Negro education still must con- 
tend with. Information is given as to the extent and character of 
race-relations programs in schools and colleges, of the South as 
well as the North, bat they still lack a “constructive philosophy 
or technique worthy of its name.” 
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Much soul searching on the race question has been doing of late 
by the Y. M. C. A.—with less agony by the Y. W. C. A—as well 
as by the various Protestant bodies. The experiences of the Y’s 
are instructive for us all. As for the difficulties of the Protestant 
bodies, Catholics are at a loss to offer comment. In the mean- 
while, we can do a little fixing in our own backyard. 

“What are the millennial aims of it all?” asks Dr. Reid, “ when 
we educate on the one hand and disfranchise on the other? .. . 
Is the Negro an unassimilable minority? Do we hope for a 
permanent racial division in the population?” Divine White Right 
does not undertake to map out a program, but it shows certain 
basic demands in as convincing and informative a way as has 
yet been stated. Joun LaFarce. 


Two-per-cent Paradise 


AGE BEFORE BOOTY. By Morgan J. Dorman. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.00. 
THE TOWNSEND PLAN. By Nicholas Roosevelt. Dowuble- 
day, Doran and Company. 50 cents. Published February 21. 
ERE are two books on the Townsend plan, one for and 
one against it. The main provisions of the plan are pretty 
well known: $200 a month for everyone over .sixty, to be 
spent immediately; the necessary money to be secured through a 
two-per-cent transaction tax. Mr. Dorman’s little volume, bearing 
in a preface the unqualified endorsement of Dr. Townsend, is a 
handbook of the Townsend plan for the Townsend-plan adherents, 
and will probably be absorbed enthusiastically by them. In it the 
author combines unadulterated admiration of Dr. Townsend with a 
certain amount of unmitigated nonsense. As an example, he states 
baldly that “Dr. Townsend, at least at the moment, holds the 
balance of power in political America.” The Townsend plan, 
according to Age Before Booty (the book does not have the snap 
of the title), is the cure-all of the ages. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s slender volume, on the other hand, is more 
coherent, more intelligible, more reasonable. He discusses the 
provisions of the plan, Dr. Townsend’s motives, and the objections 
against the plan. Its appeal is a tremendous one. Everyone likes 
Santa Claus, especially when he comes monthly. But the Town- 
sendites have not given enough thought to one question: who is 
going to play the part of Santa Claus? Mr. Roosevelt says that 
if the Townsend transaction tax is put into effect, the tax burden 
will be $30,000,000 per year, or more than half the national income 
in 1935, or nearly forty per cent of the 1929 income. I think his 
estimate is too high. Probably not more than 8,000,000 would 
qualify for the monthly payments; but whether the cost is twenty 
or thirty billions does not materially alter the force of the argu- 
ments against it. Mr. Roosevelt emphasizes the basic fallacy of 
the plan. If eight to ten million individuals are to be supported 
permanently in enforced idleness, they must be supported by those 
who work; and the tax for these pensions must come out of the 


national income. FLoyp ANDERSON. 


From the Catacombs to the Schism 


A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. VOLS. I 
AND II. By Fernand Mowrret. B. Herder Book Company. $4.00 
per volume. 

HE enthusiastic reception accorded Vol. V of Mourret’s 

Histoire de l’Eglise which dealt with the Reformation, has 
prompted Dr. Newton Thompson to translate the first two volumes 
of this scholarly and comprehensive history of the Church. Vols. 
I and II contain a wealth of detailed information and indicate by 
more than passing mention, the causes, development, and conse- 
quences of the notable movements that have affected the Church in 
the Greco-Roman period from the time of Christ to the Fall of 
the Roman Empire. The first volume is a very scientific effort to 
present the early Church in its historical background. Part I, 
“The Apostolic Period,” brings together everything essential 
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which original documents and modern criticism have to say con- 
cerning the events related and the teaching implied in the writings 
of the New Testament. Part II, “ The Conflict,” presents every 
important aspect of the inner and outer history of the Church in 
the second and third centuries. Part III, “ The Peace Inaugurated 
by Constantine,” deals with the first half of the fourth century. 
The progress of events recounted in the second volume has three 
phases, dividing the work into as many parts: I. The End of 
Paganism; II. Catholicism, the State Religion; III. The Church 
Freed from the Empire. Mourret tells in full how the emperors 
now protect the Church, now persecute it; how the Church offers 
at Nicaea the contested points of its Faith and how the Fathers, 
especially Basil and Athanasius, energetically defend that Faith, 
whether against the final onslaughts of paganism or against the 
assaults of that half-pagan error, the doctrine of Arius. In the 
period from 379 to 395 the author does full justice to the gigantic 
figures of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and the other 
Fathers of the Church who combated and exposed the most varied 
and subtle forms of heresy. Important emphasis is placed on 
Constantinople’s rivalry of Rome, which prepared the way for the 
future schism of the East and a skilful portrait is drawn of 
Catholic action for the defense of doctrine and the conversion of 
new peoples in the midst of barbarian assaults and the final col- 
lapse of the Empire. 

These volumes come from the pen of an eminent scholar whose 
talent combines tireless patience in research, sound historical judg- 
ment, and a facility in clear exposition coupled with a reverent and 
conservative tone. They contain the usual apparatus of a scien- 
tifis work: enlightening and directive footnotes, an adequate index 
and a list of modern authorities with emphasis on the productions 
of French scholarship. The general intelligent reader and the 
specialist student alike will find these volumes a source of perma- 
nent profit, the more so as the translation is not unworthy of the 
WriutaM J. ScCHLAERTH. 


Shorter Reviews 

JOHN FISHER AND THOMAS MORE. By Richard Lawrence 
Smith. Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 
SAINT JOHN FISHER. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. Sheed and 
Ward. $1.75. 
yous centuries of malicious obloquy, conceived in hate and 

nurtured in ignorance, have besmirched the memory of two of 
the most outstanding figures in the history of the Catholic Church 
since Athanasius withstood the world. For that cause alone every 
lover of righteousness and every hater of injustice will welcome 
even yet another narration of the glorious confession of the two 
English Martyrs. 

Father McNabb has achieved in a remarkable fashion a very 
intimate appreciation of St. John as a scholar, as an ecclesiastic, 
as an English Catholic. With a righteous indignation he rends 
into tatters the rags of political expediency which made it -~ws- 
sible for Henry VIII impudently to set up the totalitarian State 
in England. His vehement pen does not shrink from showing that 
there were cracks in the structure of the official Church, only to 
prove with all the greater conviction how unshakable was the 
belief of St. John in the Divine Unity of the Church. 

Dr. Smith believes that Henry VIII was never a Protestant. 
Presumption and uncontrolled appetites led this wretched man 
to wrench a whole nation from out the Catholic Church. How 
profound his wickedness, how abysmal his folly in putting to death 
two of the most loyal subjects in his realm, his book shows full 
well. 

The work of each of these authors is a study in sanctity; a 
sanctity which, as the narratives make clear, could have ended 
only in the martyrdoms. Step by step we see that it was im- 
possible for the Cardinal Bishop of Rochester and the Lord Chan- 
celor of England ever to have arrived at the end of their days 
save as confessors for the truth. H.W. 


original. 
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SCIENCE AND THE PUBLIC MIND. By Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg. McGraw-Hill Book Company. $2.00. 

HE science teacher, and indeed educators in general, should 

find this book an intelligible and intelligent discussion of adult 
education in the natural sciences. The need of imparting to the 
members of the body politic an appreciation of the cultural value 
of science as a large factor in the present environment is obvious. 
But the point well insisted upon is the necessity of such an appre- 
ciation of the method of science as will be reflected in improved 
attitudes not only towards science itself, but especially towards 
the problems that face the community. 

In a reasonably thorough investigation of the needs, objectives, 
and methods of adult scientific education, the author makes many 
an observation which is pertinent not only to his subject, but to the 
problem of science in education. Scientists should not be so over- 
specialized as to be cut off from the stream of extra-laboratorial 
events and helpless when outside their particular field. Teachers 
should be broad enough to teach science, rather than physiology, 
or physics, or some such. Insistence in teaching science should 
be not on the informational, but on the acquisition of the method 
of science. Science should not be taught as divorced from its own 
history. 

These and similar sentiments will please the humanistic, while 
professional educators will find the suggestions as to methods of 
adult education helpful. Even the research scientist will be in- 
structed, especially if he thinks that the laboratory and the people 
have, and should have, no possible contact. 5. F. &. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


WINTER BIRD SONG. By Grace Buchanan Sherwood. This 
handsome volume is neatly divided into sonnets, lyrics, and a reply 
to Edna St. Vincent Millay’s sonnet sequence. In thirteen sonnets, 
‘his sequence is the most considerable achievement of the book, 
for the poet’s power is cumulative and the thought of isolated 
poems is rather thin. Perhaps the impact would be greater were 
the sonnets in the Spenserian rather than the easier Shakesperean 
mode, but the final couplets are usually satisfying. (Garden City: 
G. B. Sherwood. $1.50.) 

THE ART OF MINISTERING TO THE SICK. By Richard 
C. Cabot, M.D., and Russell L. Dicks, B.D. The aim of this 
book is evidently a better understanding of the various in- 
fluences which may be exerted in the recovery of those who 
are ill. In these days of striking materialism in the teaching 
of medicine, it is refreshing to find a physician of Dr. Cabot’s 
reputation unfolding his experiences of many years to prove the 
point that a patient needs more than drugs or surgery if complete 
recovery is desired. The spiritual nature of man is insisted upon, 
and since many doctors are not prepared by their medical training 
to assist this side of their patients, and since the clergy outside the 
Catholic priesthood, usually find it difficult to be of much aid in 
the sick-room, a program for the conduct of both doctors and 
clergy is supplied in detail. Catholic priests will find many hints 
which will be useful. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SESLASTIAN ZIANI DE 
FERRANTI. By Gertrude Z. de Fcrranti and Richard Ince. 
Ferranti, though not well known in America, occupies a high place 
in British engineering circles, because of important pioneer work 
in lighting and the electrical industry. By his successful advocacy 
of the high-tension alternating current system, the inventor did 
much to make electric energy more economical to use, and more 
available over wide areas. As a sincere and devout Catholic, Dr. 
Ferranti gave many fine examples of the reality of his faith by 
his kindness and consideration for the workers in his plants, and 
by the beauty of his family life. The present biography emphasizes 
the private aspect of his life. (Williams and Norgate. 12/6.) 
EVOLUTION: THE ROOT OF ALL ISMS. By Dan Gilbert. 
The author of this work is favorably known from his splendid 
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book, Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges, a fearless indictment of 
secular universities, which no one has successfully challenged. This 
new work, a further development of an article entitled “The 
Octopus of the Lecture Room: Evolution in the College Curricu- 
lum” that was contributed to the Catholic World two years ago, 
makes it clear what havoc the teaching of materialistic evolution 
is creating in our schools. The writer gives plenty of evidence to 
show a causal connection between the philosophy of evolution 
and Free-Love-Ism (The New Morality), Atheism, Determinism, 
Scientific Socialism or Communism, and Nietzscheanism. (San 
Diego: Danielle. $1.00.) 

SELF-CONQUEST. By the Rev. F. X. Lasance. Grouped to- 
gether in the space of 270 pages Father Lasance has compiled 
this little volume of prayer-book size containing a thought for 
each day of the year carefully selected to help its readers advance 
in the way of self-conquest and Christian perfection. Its purpose 
is to foster among the Faithful in general the spirit of prayerful 
recollection to the end that they may attain to holiness of life. 
The passages are well chosen and will be found excellent medita- 
tion material for the busy Christian who must run whilst he reads. 
(Benziger. $1.00.) 


Recent Fiction 


WHAT IF THIS FRIEND. By Richard Hanlon. Taking as 
his title Browning’s line, “ What if this friend should happen to 
be God,” Richard Hanlon presents us with a rather immature 
story, fictional and apocryphal, to be sure, and built loosely around 
certain incidents of Our Lord’s life and death and Resurrection. 
For example, the marriage feast of Cana is imagined to be that 
of the two principal characters. The plot brings out the influence 
exercised by Christ either directly or indirectly upon the lives of 
several people appearing in the story. They come to believe or at 
least to suspect that Christ is really God, and this faith is a solu- 
tion of their difficulties. Somehow the book fails to hold interest. 
Unfortunately, too, one must liken the book to a certain type of 
cinema, harmless for the most part but including a couple of 
censurable scenes. (Kendall and Sharp. $2.50.) 

THE YANKEE BODLEYS. By Naomi Lane Babson. The 
vogue for blasting the cult of the village finds expression in this 
first novel. The book would seem to have been written from a 
background of disillusionment and a detestation of small-town 
hypocrisy. At times its pages are uncompromising in their realism 
—harsh and cruel in exposing the decay of a family that once held 
its head aloft in the pride of blood and position. Spiritually this 
family dwindles and rots, while outwardly it clings to a certain 
show of respectability with which it hopes to disguise its skeletons. 
Few good characters move through this story, though these few 
are well drawn and developed. Had the author gone to school in 
Spoon River, she could not have dealt more pitilessly with the 
demoralization of a community and a family. (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. $2.50.) 

THE PUZZLE OF THE RED STALLION. By Stuart Palmer. 
Central Park in the early morning, a crumpled figure on the bridle 
path, a chestnut thoroughbred, trembling and nervous. Thus the 
beginning of this story of murder in New York, of the sleuth, 
schoolteacher Hildegarde Withers, and the “stooge,” Inspector 
Oscar Piper, who again unite to delve into and solve the mystery. 
Pleasant, entertaining, well plotted, and evidently headed for the 
movies. Published March 6. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00.) 
HOLY IRELAND. By Norah Hoult. This novel is neither Ire- 
land nor holy. Because it is a product of the little-girl mind, it 
should not be taken seriously. But it can be used to stimulate ma- 
ture minds to the perception of all that the author missed. The 
author has not yet got over the inhibitions of her childhood. She 
still gets a brooding excitement out of re-discovering the facts of 
life and finding that things and humans are not what they seem. 
Published February 13. (Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


Germany 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The gravity of the present religious crisis in Germany demands 
our prayers. Is Brown Paganism to prove as great a menace to 
the Faith as Red Bolshevism? The writer of this letter was or- 
dained at Valkenberg, and counts among his friends not a few 
splendid Germans, priests and laymen. Some of these are now 
suffering for their Lord and Saviour. I realize how National 
Socialism was largely the result of the maltreatment of the Ger- 
man nation by the victorious Allies. Again, a strong, authoritarian 
state in Germany seems needed at the present time. I had hoped 
that responsibility and experience would curb the fanaticism of 
the Goebbels-Rosenberg element among the Nazis. But recent 
developments are alarming. Nazi extremists have turned their 
guns full upon the Catholic Church. It is hard for us to realize 
the mentality of a Rosenberg or a Baldur von Schirach. It is 
simply pagan. Rosenberg has written: “Once upon a time the 
image of the Crucified acted as a magnet upon human beings. 
Now mankind holds a new symbol in its hands . . . the Swastika.” 
The crude atheism of Stalin or Yaroslavsky is no more menacing 
than this. Rosenberg is seeking to plant a new religion in the 
hearts of German youth. A crude parody upon “ Stille Nacht,” 
singing the birth of Baldur is a favorite “hymn” in Nazi schools. 
“ Positive Christianity” is masked statolatry and veiled paganism. 
Reichsbishop Miller declares: “What we want is a German 
Church, independent of Rome. One State, one People, one 
Church.” He seeks to fuse Catholics and Protestants into a 
“Nordic Church,” detached from creeds, and suppressing the 
Crucifix and the Old Testament. 

Unless Hitler changes his enigmatical attitude, unless the saner 
elements in the National Socialist regime can curb these fanatics, 
a new Kulturkampf appears inevitable. Germany needs our 
prayers. 

Woodstock, Md. Laurence K. Patterson, S.J. 


Catholic Libraries 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Before the happy recollections of the Eastern conference of the 
Catholic Library Association, held at Hartford, have vanished, I 
should like to commend the forceful initiative of the Rev. Andrew 
Kelly for inviting the Conference to entirely new territory. The 
apostolate of the Catholic Library Association is only gradually 
coming to be recognized as a vital element. Those who were priv- 
ileged to attend the Hartford Conference will not soon forget 
their feelings of just pride when Most. Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe, 
D.D., Bishop of Hartford, welcomed the delegates to his diocese, 
and outlined the place the library holds in the educational life of 
the Church. 

That interest in the Catholic library movement is steadily grow- 
ing may be seen from the constant references made to it in our 
Catholic papers and magazines. America for December 28 has 
four different references. ‘“‘ Democracy has certain advantages,” 
says the Pilgrim, reminding the reader of the application of the 
principles of democracy.* “ The forbidden thing is all the more 
attractive when it eventually creeps in.” Applying this knowledge 
to what we know of human nature, we Catholic librarians do well 
to remember that “If we continue to ignore the fact of Soviet 
propaganda those who understand the technique better than we 
may take our adult (study club) education out of our own hands 
and use it for their own ends.” 
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The Lending Library, established at Hartford by Father Kelly, 
is conducted on a decidedly democratic basis. 

Speaking of Catholic circulation of Catholic books, the Daugh- 
ters of Charity are our teachers. The Pilgrim gives us the 
phenomenal total of 100,000 copies of the “ Medal Stories” cir- 
culating from 4,500 chain stores. Congratulations to the Daughters 
of Charity for their application of educational psychology to cir- 
culation of books. 

Librarians, why not use America as the stage from which to 
conduct our open forum? 

Wilmington, Del. Morner M. Acatna, O.S.U. 


Third Orders 


To the Editor of America: 

In his good article: “Catholic Action Coordinated,” Father 
Loeffler, S.J., expresses the opinion that “ sodalities, Third Orders, 
etc. . . . might affiliate or cooperate with Catholic Action.” As 
far as Third Orders are concerned, I do not think that, owing to 
definite pronouncements of the Holy See, an affiliation of Third 
Orders or fraternities as such is possible. As far as cooperation 
is concerned, the individual tertiaries, certainly can and are urged 
to join the mechanism which is Catholic Action. The courses in 
leadership now being given to tertiaries have been organized with 
this object in view. According to the desire of several Roman 
Pontiffs, Third Order Fraternities should be parish units wherever 
this is possible. According to its nature, Third Order is supra- 
parochial, but the tertiaries in other than parish fraternities must 
keep their allegiance to their parochial church and should engage 
in Catholic Action in their own parishes. If this is done, there 
seems to be no further reasons for affiliation of the Order. 

New York. Krt1an J. Henneicu, O.M.Cap. 


Reply 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Those who go to the wars or write letters must expect to 
encounter insolence now and then. Henry Watts in his letter in 
AMERICA of January 18, charges me with making a stricture on 
his review of the “Columbia Encyclopedia.” I only made one 
stricture in which I hinted at the narrowness of his biographical 
interests. In continuing my letter I simply expressed some per- 
sonal opinions of the book. My very moderate attack on the 
book seems to be taken as a personal offense against H. W. He 
tells us that he has discovered it is an American book, which is 
certainly a little rough on Americanism. When he talks about 
duck ponds he gets into deep water, strange as it may seem. If 
he will read up that subject he will find that the duck ponds of 
history were not noted for breadth. The general attitude of H. W. 
reminds me of Woodrow Wilson, when his superior Presbyterian 
Anglo-Saxonism was ruffled. I must be excused for not writing 
sooner, for I have been out of the country (New England) a week. 

Providence, R. I. D. REarpon. 


Of Interest 


To the Editor of America: 

Congratulations for declining all responsibility for: “Is Interest 
Moral?” For one not sufficiently grounded in things religious, 
this article would be more than a surprise; for he would hear that 
the Church now allows what it used to forbid. Mr. Fitzgerald 
seems to be a theologian from his quotations; he should have 
known that something had changed. 

If I render a service I am entitled to a reward. I may decline 
to accept it but I do no wrong if I enforce my claim. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald tells us that credit is a great convenience, v. g., for build- 
ing a house. The builder besides may never pay; then the credit 
man may have to do it for him. So a risk is also involved. Not 
all borrowed money is a creation of the mind. If I, having a good 
business standing, give my endorsement on the spending of a 
friend, this is not all fictitious. 


Cadillac, Sask. A. RovussEavu. 








Chronicle 














Home News.—On March 11 in the District of Colum- 
bia Supreme Court, Chief Justice Wheat granted a tem- 
porary injunction restraining Western Union from deliv- 
ering the telegraphic files of Winston, Strawn, and Shaw 
to the Senate Lobby Investigating Committee. Earlier in 
the week Senator Black had warned that if such an in- 
junction were granted, Congress should enact legislation 
depriving courts of such power. On March 9 the Senate 
had passed unanimously a resolution directing the Federal 
Communications Commission to give a detailed report of 
its activities of “inspection or alleged seizures ” of tele- 
grams and telephone records, and under what authority it 
acted. On March 10 the Commission said it would report 
that the telegrams which the Lobby Committee has were 
obtained under subpoenas which the Committee issued. -A 
Senate Appropriations subcommittee rejected a $29,000,- 
000 proposal for continuing work on the Florida ship 
canal and other projects. The House Ways and Means 
Committee continued its consideration of the Administra- 
tion’s tax measure. On March 8 the President asked labor 
and management to settle their impending conflicts by 
agreement among themselves, referring particularly to 
plans for merging railroad facilities. In a message to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Conference 
meeting in Detroit on March 11, the President predicted 
“early undertaking” of the seaway project. Regional 
agricultural conferences were held beginning March 5 at 
Memphis and Chicago to discuss the Administration’s 
soil-conservation program. At Baltimore on March 5 
Secretary of State Hull made a plea for currency stabiliza- 
tion, explaining and defending the Administration’s mone- 
tary program. On March 8 Secretary Ickes reported that 
$1,985,485,000 had been expended on 16,233 completed 
PWA projects, which cost $1,000,000,000, and 4,419 un- 
der construction, which will finally cost $2,200,900,000. 
On March 10 and 11 the Supreme Court heard arguments 
on the Securities Act of 1933 and the Guffey Coal Con- 
servation Act. In primaries held in New Hampshire on 
March 10, delegates favorable to President Roosevelt were 
elected by the Democrats, and favorable to Col. Frank 
Knox by the Republicans. On the same day Governor 
Merriam of California announced that he would support 
Governor Landon for the Republican nomination. Re- 
publicans proposed to raise campaign funds by issuing $1 
“ participation certificates.” 


Occupation of the Rhine.—At 11 a.m. on March 7, 
just as Chancelor Hitler of Germany was beginning a 
memorable discourse in the Reichstag, in Berlin, units of 
the new German army had already crossed the military 
frontier, which has separated it hitherto from France, and 
were occupying the demilitarized zone established by the 
Treaty of Versailles and confirmed by the Locarno treaty. 
Troops went as far as Saarbruecken, only three miles 
from the French frontier. While, as Herr Hitler ex- 
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plained, this invasion was merely “ symbolic ”’ in its small 
numbers, which were estimated at 25,000, their presence 
was enough to set the whole of Europe in amazement and 
confusion. In the Rhineland itself the troops were hailed 
with joy by the surprised populace. 


Hitler’s Proposals.—The theme of the Chancelor’s 
extraordinary Reichstag speech and of a memorandum 
which at the same time he had delivered to Ambassadors 
of other Powers, was, in sum, that the action of France, 
in concluding a treaty with Soviet Russia, had liberated 
Germany from the Locarno treaty, in which she had 
joined together with Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Italy for the mutual guaranteeing of the Franco-German 
frontier; and that Germany was now ready to propose 
to Europe a new basis of peace. “I have determined,” 
said the Chancelor, “ not to solve this problem according 
to the signature of the peace treaty of the year 1919. Not 
because I want to harm France or any other state, but 
because the German people cannot forever bear the in- 
jury done it, should not bear it, and will not bear it!” 
Germany, he affirmed in his memorandum to the Am- 
bassadors, was ready to create a new demilitarized zone, 
provided France and Belgium create one in their terri- 
tories as well. Germany likewise would sign non-aggression 
pacts with France and Belgium in the west and with 
Lithuania in the east, provided Lithuania agreed to re- 
spect the Memel territory. Germany would also sign an 
air pact with her western neighbors and was willing to 
have Italy and Great Britain guarantee these agreements. 
Finally, Germany was willing to re-enter the League of 
Nations, now that Germany’s equality at least was finally 
achieved and full sovereignty over the whole Reich ter- 
ritory was re-established. Thus “in due course, by 
amicable negotiation, the questions of colonial equality and 
separation of the League of Nations Covenant from its 
Versailles basis” would be cleared up. 


Effects of the German Action.—The immediate effect 
in France of the Rhineland occupation was an appeal by 
France that Germany’s treaty violation be laid at once 
before the League of Nations. The French at once took 
a determined stand that there could be no question of any 
substitute for the treaty of Locarno as long as there re- 
mained German soldiers in the Rhineland. Between two 
Cabinet meetings in Paris Foreign Minister Flandin called 
in the Ambassadors of all the signatory Powers of the 
Locarno treaty, and it was decided to hold a meeting of 
the same on March 13, first planned for Paris, later for 
London, whither M. Flandin went on March 11. Ger- 
many’s action was bitterly attacked in a speech by Prime 
Minister Sarraut, who held that the future of Europe’s 
peace was at stake. French troops immediately advanced 
to Alsace and Lorraine, while the French border fortifica- 
tions were fully manned. With France and Germany thus 
at odds, Great Britain fell in her traditional role of per- 
plexed mediator. Foreign Secretary Eden denounced Ger- 
many’s action from the League standpoint in sharp 
language, but would not grant that Britain should go to 
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France’s aid unless an actual invasion of French territory 
took place, and looked towards negotiations with Germany 
in the interest of a new agreement. Premier Baldwin ex- 
pressed hopes of peace. On the eve of the meeting of the 
Locarno signatories the British were still seeking a com- 
promise between the tremendous pressure of British pub- 
lic opinion—Labor and pro-League—solidly opposed to 
anything resembling military commitments for France, 
and their own uncompromising stand on sanctions against 
Italy for Ethiopia. Italy was taking advantage of the situ- 
ation to emphasize what she considered the League’s in- 
consistency if it demanded sanctions against “ weak” 
Italy and hesitated to use them against Germany and ap- 
peared to be well satisfied at the turn matters had taken. 
British opinion seemed to be stiffening in favor of co- 
operation with France. Belgium allied herself firmly with 
the French; and the French increased the number of 
their troops sent eastward and rushed appropriations for 
increased air forces. The Soviet Government, severely 
censured by Hitler for blocking German agreement with 
France, insisted upon the letter of treaty rights. 


Poland’s Position.—Ally of France, friend of Ger- 
many, Poland found itself in a delicate position when 
German troops occupied the Rhineland. Foreign Minister 
Josef Beck informed the French Ambassador that Poland 
would fulfill all its obligations arising from the Franco- 
Polish treaty. Attempts, however, to obtain a special 
declaration of the Polish attitude with reference to the 
situation caused by the Rhineland occupation were un- 
successful. Too much reliance on the Polish-German non- 
aggression pact would be unwise, the Senate was warned. 
The temporary suspension of an American Methodist so- 
ciety was lifted. Misunderstanding regarding the transfer 
of funds to the United States had caused the suspension, 
it was said. 


British Air Budget Increased.—While the Cabinet 
met twice in special session to weigh British policy in the 
light of Hitler’s military re-occupation of the Rhineland, 
it was announced that every aircraft factory in the United 
Kingdom would be taxed to capacity to produce the 


‘8,000 planes required before 1939. The current budget 


allots £39,000,000 to air defense as compared with £13,- 
000,000 last year. The Government also disclosed that 
it would increase its permanent garrison at Singapore by 
nearly fifty per cent. Although there was increased idle- 
ness in the coal industry in South Wales, British unem- 
ployment dropped by 134,701 to 2,025,021 in February. 
The Foreign Office ordered the British Ambassador in 
Rome to protest strongly against the alleged bombing of a 
British Red Cross unit in Ethiopia by Italian planes. Dr. 
Hermann Gortz, a German lawyer, was found guilty of 
espionage and sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. On 
March 10, after a lingering illness, Admiral Earl Beatty, 
British naval hero, noted for his decisive action in the Bat- 
tle of Jutland, died at London and was buried near his 
former chief, Admiral Jellicoe, in the chapel of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 
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Nazis Prepare for Plebiscite—As Dr. Joseph Goeb- 
bels started his propaganda machine working under full 
pressure, the Nazi party launched a nation-wide election 
campaign in preparation for the plebiscite, March 29, in 
which the German people will be asked to again display 
their faith in Chancelor Hitler. Germans discontented 
with the Nazi dictatorship will be practically fur:ed to 
vote for it anyway, as any ballot cast against Hitler would 
be construed as a denial of the Fatherland’s right to in- 
troduce German troops into the Rhineland. Dr. Goebbels 
informed the world that it would have to accept Chancelor 
Hitler’s proposals for the reorganization of European and 
international relations whether it would or not, and hinted 
that Germany would take up the question of colonies in 
the not distant future. Chancelor Hitler was accorded 
an unprecedented ovation by both the army and populace 
on the occasion of the third Heroes’ Memorial Day. Gen. 
Werner von Blomberg, War Minister, on behalf of the 
German army, thanked Chancelor Hitler for restoring mili- 
tary sovereignty to the Rhineland and pledged the army’s 
devotion to him and the Nazi cause. Regarding the pos- 
sible imposition of sanctions upon Germany, a Foreign 
Office spokesman declared: “We held out for four years 
in the case of a war blockade and we can hold out forty 
years in the case of sanctions.” The German economic 
situation, observers felt, did not justify this confidence. 


Bloodshed in Spain.—Serious rioting was reported in 
central and southern Spain during the past week. These 
disorders were regarded at first as the result of wild 
celebration of the Marxist victory at the polls, but ob- 
servers were finally led to the belief that the troubles were 
part of the Marxist plan of agitation for a proletarian 
republic. Up to the week-end the new Azafia Government 
failed to check the demonstrations, declaring that they 
were merely a “ proletarian exuberance which will die 
down in time.”” But this policy of inaction was overturned 
when it became clear that fifty persons had been killed and 
more than thirty churches, convents, government buildings, 
and private clubs had been burned. When late last week 
there came news of a general strike in Granada, further 
destruction of religious property in Puente de Vallecas, 
and the murder of two young Catholics in Madrid, 
Premier Azafia semmoned Largo Caballero to his office 
There the Socialist leader agreed to call off his party 
members from further disorder. Meanwhile it was re- 
ported that nuns and priests were fleeing from their con- 
vents or monasteries. 


False Armistice.—On March 7, just as the Nazis were 
marching into the Rhineland, Premier Mussolini an- 
nounced to his Cabinet that he had accepted “in prin- 
ciple ” the League’s invitation to make peace with Ethiopia. 
No official interpretation of this statement was given out 
and the Italian press was split on the issue of whether 
the Duce’s answer contained conditions and limitations 
along with his “acceptance in principle” or whether it 
was an unqualified assent. On the same day dispatches 
from Africa reported that an order to cease firing had 
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been given to all troops, that all planes had been grounded, 
and an apparently complete halt to all military opera- 
tions had been ordered by Fascist generals. This was 
officially denied on the following day, however, and com- 
muniques were published retailing activities on all fronts. 
The objective of the northern army at the end of the week 
was a battle with the Negus and the capture of Dessye. 


New Cabinet in Japan.—Utilizing the influence of 
powerful naval leaders, Premier Koki Hirota was able to 
iron out difficulties with the army chieftains and submit 
his selections for Cabinet office to the Emperor. It was 
stated that the new Cabinet would include Koki Hirota as 
Premier and Foreign Minister; Gen. Juichi Terauchi, 
Minister of War; Admiral Osami Nagano, Minister of 
Navy; Eiichi Baba, Finance; Raisaburo Hayashi, Justice ; 
Hidejiro Nagata, Overseas ; Toshio Shimada, Agriculture ; 
Keikishi Tanomogi, Communications; Yonezo Maeda, 
Railways; and Takukichi Kawasaki, Commerce. The 
next day, however, two important resignations were an- 
nounced : those of Baron Kitokuro Ikki as president of the 
Privy Council and of Juichi Tsushima as Vice Minister of 
Finance. The former was unpopular because he held a 
legal view of the Emperor’s functions as opposed to the 
army’s mystical view. In general, it may be said that 
Japan has temporarily discarded party government and 
returned to the older idea of a government of able men 
responsible to the Emperor alone. When the Stock Ex- 
change reopened after a twelve-day suspension, there was 
a rush of short selling marked by heavy declines both in 
Government obligations as well as in leading industrial 
issves. Guarded comment in Tokyo disclosed that Hitler’s 
move in the Rhineland would be viewed sympathetically, 
inasmuch as the Japanese shared German dislike for the 
Franco-Soviet pact. 


China’s Relations with Japan.—A Japanese Embassy 
spokesman at Nanking declared that Japan would not 
consent to any arrangement for possible loans or credits 
from the United States and Great Britain for railway 
construction in China. On the same day, a Chinese Gov- 
ernment spokesman in Shanghai stated that there was 
evidence that Japan was “ fomenting a separatist move- 
ment in Fukien Province similar to that in East Hopei.” 
Gen. Chang Chung, the new Chinese Foreign Minister, 
called for clarification of the three-point program of the 
Japanese Premier Hirota for the stabilization of Sino- 
Japanese relations. 


Mexican Events.—On March 4 President Cardenas 
said that “it is not the competence of the Government to 
promote anti-religious campaigns.” He added, however, 
that “advanced persons and groups must intensify their 
struggle against fanaticism and ought to be organized so 
as to overcome the maneuvers of those retarding ele- 
ments opposed to the redeeming action of the Social- 
ist school.” Press reports on March 10 stated that resi- 


dents of the city of Campeche had taken possession of all 
churches there, which had been closed. On March 11 it 
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was reported that the Governor of Campeche had re- 
opened all churches under instructions from President 
Cardenas. On March 10 armed agrarians, acting under 
a State allotment, seized several hundred acres of fertile 
Juarez Valley land in Chihuahua, owned by a Mormon 
settlement. On March 9 the diplomatic corps in Mexico 
City (including Ambassador Daniels) began a thirteen- 
day tour of Southern Mexico as guests of the President. 


Totalitarian State in Paraguay.—The provisional 
Government of Paraguay, headed by Col. Rafael Franco, 
decreed a totalitarian state, declaring the revolutionary 
party and the state inseparable, suspending all political 
activity for one year and putting all industries under the 
Minister of the Interior. The decree was preceded by a 
government order, calling up six classes of reserves. It 
was stated that these troops would fill the places made 
vacant by the recent demobilization. The decree was signed 
by all members of the provisional Cabinet. The way had 
been paved for the new regime by a strict supervision of 
the daily press as well as by g ups of university students 
who made extensive tours throughout the interior, mak- 
ing speeches and distributing propaganda in favor of the 
revolutionary Government. The largest American interest 
in Paraguay is the International Products Company, which 
operates a huge meat-canning plant. The de-facto Gov- 
ernment’s action took the Chaco peace conference by sur- 
prise as it was drawing up a note recognizing the Franco 
regime. In Washington it was intimated that recognition 
of the new regime was probable and that then a fresh 
invitation would be addressed to Paraguay to participate 
in the projected special meeting of the Pan-American 
peace conference. 


Canada Ratifies U. S. Treaty.—After lengthy debate 
the new Canadian-American Trade Treaty was ratified by 
a vote of 175 to 39 in the House of Commons. The only 
opposition came from the Conservative minority led by 
R. B. Bennett. The treaty had the support of the Social 
Credit and Cooperative Federation members. In view of 
the critical European situation, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King denied that the Dominion had pledged herself to 
support an imperial defense policy. 





Continuing his voyages of discovery among the 
churches of the Eastern Rite in Manhattan Fa- 
ther Donnelly will write next week about the 
Italo-Greek Albanians. 

From an American missionary in China comes 
an interesting article on “The Sad Plight of 
China’s Peasants,” by James F. Kearney, with a 
good lesson for the United States. 

The United States does not enjoy one benefit 
possessed by other countries, as will be shown by 
Elbridge Colby in his paper, “ Continuity in Gov- 
ernment Policy.” 

In a charming dramatic sketch by Thomas 
Butler, called “ Little Mother,” we will be in- 
troduced to Helen and Billy. 




















